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ok: | tions, they no doubt would have recorded a__ particular posts admitted that their respective 
ae 4 peak level at the time of the signing of the Locarno _ branches of the service were adequate or amply 
ae | agreements. Today their pencils would be tracing a _ financed. However, the President did this. Imme- 
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un would be indicated as contributing little, sharp de- _ inspired by facts and figures supplied by naval offi- 
piety 4 clines. First comes the Franco-German dispute over _ cers, threatened to override the President’s recom- 
ee Germany’s eastern frontier fortifications; next comes mendation and approve a greatly enlarged building 
vee 181 the Italian-Jugoslav tiff, on the subject of the program. So in earnest appeared this threat, that 
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but two equally plausible theories can be and are __ tween the time of the President’s message to Con- 
being applied to it. gress and his reception of the House Committee, 
In commenting recently on the President’s mes- _ confidential information reached him that a new 


naval disarmament conference might well be held 
in the near future, and that it would be highly 
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desirable for the United States to have more trad- 
ing material immediately available. This theory 1s 
plausible, but can only be verified by further infor- 
mation which will probably never be forthcoming. 
The one explanation that should have no merit 
whatever is that the President never realized until 
told by Congress that our Navy was rapidly falling 
behind that of England and Japan and so needed 
strengthening. This would be too great a slur on the 
intelligence and alertness both of the President and 
of Secretary Wilbur. And yet we wonder. 


Good Will in Mexico 
_ iencrshnsni doing business in Mexico are by 


no means unanimous in cheering the present 
hard and fast policy of the State Department under 
Secretary Kellogg. For instance, A. E. Watts, vice 
president of the Sinclair Central American Oil Cor- 
poration, announces that his company is prepared 
to comply with the alien oil and land laws of Mexico. 
From Mexico City Mr. Watts reports most courte- 
ous treatment at the hands of Mexican officials, and 
adds that with a little good will on both sides, many 
of the tangles can be straightened out. 

Of course, after the fashion in Mexico and many 
other places, some of these expressions of good will 
may be money payments by those who want to do 
business to those who can stop business from being 
done. Traders in Mexico have leaped hurdles of that 
sort before and probably will keep on doing so for 
generations to come. To many of them the new laws 
appear far less harmful than the inconvenience 
which enterprising Americans in Mexico find in 
financing their enterprises while the United States 
Government remains at loggerheads with the Mexi- 
can Government. That is a real problem. Whenever 
American diplomacy raises an issue of legalism, it 
sets back the economic development of Mexico and 
prolongs an inevitable adjustment, at the end of 
which Mexico is destined to take her place as one of 
the world’s great wealth-producing areas, with bet- 
ter schools and living conditions and, presumably, 
with higher standards in both trade and politics. 


Disorganized Baseball 


ESS than three months ago Mr. Rogers Hornsby 
piloted the St. Louis Cardinals to the first 
World’s Championship in all their long and lurid 
history. The delirious citizenry of that fair metrop- 
olis carried him around the walls of the fortress and 
presented him with the keys of the city, while all 
the fountains ran with wine and all the local poets 
smote their sounding lyres. 

Now, such is the fickleness of a republic, Mr. 
Hornsby, not seeing quite eye to eye with Mr. 
Breadon, the president of his “club,” finds himself 
sold down the river to John (Muggsy) McGraw of 





the New York Giants, a gentleman who in certain 
respects bears a striking likeness to Mr. Simon 
Legree. The terms of the “sale,”’ as published, are 
not complimentary to Mr. Hornsby, but the strik- 
ing fact in this as in other similar transactions is that 
the chief actor is very far from being a free agent. 
He may adore St. Louis and loathe New York, but 
if he plays baseball at all during the coming season, 
he must do so as a keen and loyal representative of 
New York. 

It would be hard to conceive of anything more 
grotesque and more ridiculous than our habit of re- 
ferring to professional baseball as a “sport.” If it is 
a sport, so are the antics of the trapeze artists and 
the ground and lofty tumblers under the big tent. 
It is a business — and nothing else. Four of the bet- 
ter brains in the game, Cobb, Speaker, Wood, and 
Leonard, have just been shown up as having en- 
gaged in “sure-thing” betting in 1919, the black 
year of baseball history. They plotted, apparently, 
to bet a considerable sum on a game which they had 
arranged to win; in other words, to steal from third 
parties unknown the amount of their wager. In or- 
dinary ethics, this is an out-and-out crime; in base- 
ball ethics, it is and should be something worse, for 
it violates another and fundamental ethic — that 
players under all circumstances should play hon- 
estly to win. 

With all the skill and brilliance and amazing 
virtuosity of professional baseball, it remains a 
money-making institution, run for profit, and not 
always even honestly run. Let us take it for what it 
is, without any feeling of patriotism for the local 
team and without too blind a faith in the indi- 
viduals who make up the organization. 


A Lame Duck—and Raw 
ENATOR RICHARD P. ERNST of Kentucky, 


one of the lamest of the many lame ducks in 
the Washington pond, has done his country the 
great disservice of trying to tack a negro franchise 
inquiry upon the extremely 
promising investigation into the 
misuse of Federal appointments 
in the South, an issue brought 
to a head by Tue INDEPENDENT 
Tennessee revelations. This 
cagy trick is calculated to 
keep Southern Democrats 
from countenancing a clean-up 
in Republican politics in their 
home States. By raising this 
negro bogey, Ernst hopes to save the political 
reputations of sundry white folks, with whom the 
Republican party can continue to do business when 
Presidential nominations are at stake. 
Rarely has the nation witnessed a more flagrant 
exhibition of political skullduggery than this. A 
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Republican Senator, discarded by his constituents, 
uses his last hours in power to thwart a movement 
aimed at abuses in his own party and section. Not 
daring to fight in the open against the investigation, 
he endeavors to make it unpopular by drenching it 
with a foreign substance objectionable to many of 
its natural supporters. The whole incident gives 
point to the agitation to rid Congress of lame 
ducks as soon as they become lame. It may be that 
Senator Ernst is merely acting as the agent of 
others in this business; the fine New Hampshire 
hand of George Moses appeared in the prelimi- 
naries. If so, the incident demonstrates another 
weakness of the lame duck system. Having noth- 
ing to lose, a lame duck can be induced to limp 
where other Senators fear to tread. 


Church, State, and School 


ERY much in the news is the issue of Church 
and State, various phases of which Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach will soon discuss at length in this 
magazine. Whether or not the Pope’s recent allocu- 


tion to a secret consistory is precisely quoted in the: 


press, the words attributed to him adequately 
express the application of an ancient papal principle 
to the new situation in Italy. While praising Mus- 
solini personally, Pope Pius expresses concern lest 
the Fascist state become all-powerful, especially in 
the leadership of youth and juvenile education, 
where the pontiff says the Catholic Action Organi- 
zation is menaced by “suspicion, interferences, and 
difficulties.” 

A political philosophy as definite and self-con- 
scious as that of Fascism could scarcely be expected 
to overlook the schools as the readiest means of per- 
petuating its ideas and ideals. Something of the 
same sort is happening in Mexico. In both countries 
the education of children from time immemorial 
has been a chief function of the Church. New con- 
ceptions of statesmanship in each case now bring the 
State into conflict with the Church on school con- 
trol, with the Church defending its traditional 
rights and the State pressing the attack. 

In general we incline toward the Church view, for 
the reason that the Church works through the 
family while the State tends to disregard the family 
in its dealings with youth. After all, the State never 
yet bore a child and does a rather bad job of rearing 
those thrust upon it by misfortune. If anyone has a 
right to direct the thoughts of the rising generation, 
or to delegate that tasks to others, that right inheres 
in parents. Ethically, there is little to choose between 
Church schools which try to train Church wor- 
shipers and State schools which try to train State 
worshipers, since both frustrate for institutional 
ends the supreme ideal of education as a search for 
knowledge for its own sake. But if Church schools, 
through the fealty of parents, acquire students 








whom the State can dragoon away from it only 
through force, we think the Church has infinitely the 
better claim to them. 

There is one important reservation, however, to 
this general rule. Where the Church does its educa- 
tional work badly, as it so frequently does, the State 
has a responsibility thrust upon it which is bigger 
than the mere desire to raise citizens who will be 
satisfied with that kind of a State. In Russia and in 
Mexico the Church failed the children most miser- 
ably; we find it easy to sympathize with recent 
movements toward the control of schools in those 
countries even though disapproving of their specific 
educational programs in important respects. Un- 
fortunately, Mexico and Russia have overlooked the 
fact that any monopoly of education tends to lessen 
initiative and develop abuses. Americans, having 
escaped Church monopoly of schools, can rejoice 
equally that public schools and colleges must com- 
pete for parental favor with numerous private and 
religious educational institutions. Although the 
Italian educational problem is complicated on the 
one hand by the great antiquity of the schoolmaster 
Church, and on the other by the burning enthusiasm 
of the parvenu Fascist State, strife between these 
may yet generate a livelier intellectual environment 
for Italian youth. This will surely be the case if the 
State sets up schools and other institutions for 
juvenile guidance superior to the present ones 
maintained by the Church, leaving the matter of 
attendance to the free and untrammeled choice of 
the population. 


No Debt Conference Yet 


OLITICAL science is one thing and politics 

another. When the faculty of political science at 
Columbia University solemnly proposed an in- 
ternational debt conference, it illustrated neatly 
the snares of expert opinion. Your expert is, neces- 
sarily, a specialist, and hence inclined to look at the 
world through a monocle; while the politician, 
though his vision be ever so short, at least keeps 
both eyes open and fixed on the ground. 

The Columbia professors, for all their acknowl- 
edged learning and eminence, overlooked several 
important facts. The Poincaré Government is strug- 
gling, or at least is supposed to be struggling, to 
win a majority of the French Chamber over to the 
ratification of the Bérenger funding agreement. 
Faith in Poincaré’s ultimate success is one of the 
corner stones upon which the franc has been built 
up to its present value. Consequently, agitation for 
a debt conference must embarrass Poincaré by creat- 
ing false hopes in a scene already too obscure. 

As things stand, an international conference on 
debts could accomplish little more than could the 
United States through simple and direct negotia- 
tions. Reparations have been disentangled from 
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American debts, and the Dawes Plan is marching 
along at a fair pace to its own tune. Since the United 
States holds the lion’s share of the existing interna- 
tional debt contracts, such a conference would place 
the other powers, we feel sure, in a position of 
humiliating inferiority. Until this Government 
adopts a program of debt reduction, a conference 
on the subject would be abortive; and once that 
program is formulated, the conference would be 
a mere waste of international energy. 

There was a time when debt remission would have 
been easier than it is today. Between Armistice Day 
and the signing of the Versailles Treaty, Uncle Sam 
might have made the grand gesture without regret 
or condescension. But in the meantime, the Allied 
and Associated Powers, with the lone exception of 
France, have bent their shoulders to burdens 
definitely contracted at rates and terms far from 
usurious. A new status quo has been created, as 
delicate as the old one and no less susceptible of 
injury from untimely tampering. This is decidedly 
not the time for the United States to strut the in- 
ternational stage as the great benefactor. Later on 
the opportunity may come to do the necessary 
gracefully; but as yet that opportunity is not even 
in sight. All that can be done effectually along this 
line at present is to keep the probability of eventual 
reductions before the public and hope that Europe 
will adjust her political jealousies sufficiently to 
reassure Americans that remission of debts will not 
increase armaments and stimulate chauvinism. 


A Muzzle for Heflin 


ENATOR HEFLIN of Alabama, who is de- 
scribed by the pithy Latin phrase, vox et preterea 
nibil, more accurately than is any other man in the 
Senate Chamber, has again added to the boredom of 
nations by shouting and roaring and wheezing 
through his hat. Having stated or shouted his delib- 
erate opinion that the acquittal of Messrs. Fall and 
Doheny was the result of an “arrangement” be- 
tween the Administration and the court, — for, safe 
in his Senatorial immunity, Mr. Heflin is just as 
brave as a lion, — he next turned his attention to the 
Daugherty-Jess Smith scandals in the Harding 
Administration. Here the Senator was at his best; 
stepping high, wide, and handsome, he pranced up 
and down the aisles of oratory, his nostrils flashing 
and his tail over the dashboard. Jess Smith, he said, 
did not commit suicide; he was murdered because 
“he knew too much.” Incidentally, the Senator may 
derive some solace from the consideration that he 
himself will never be killed for that particular 
reason. Jess Smith, he went on to say, had been 
directed to raise $2,000,000 from illegal brewers and 
distillers in order to make good the deficit in the 
accounts of the Republican National Committee. 
Mr. Mellon, it seems, had advanced $5,000,000, 


either from his own or public funds, to finance the 
campaign, and only $3,000,000 had been repaid. 
Therefore, the Republicans turned to Jess Smith and 
the bootleggers. 

Now there were scandals enough in the Harding 
Administration and sorry knaves enough in .the 
entourage of Mr. Daugherty, but the Heflin night- 
mare touches the realms of high fantasy. It would be 
farce-comedy of a loud, obvious type if it were not 
so disgusting and obscene. It probably does not 
amuse Mr. Mellon to hear the insinuation that he 
used government funds to finance the campaign of 
his party. Nor does a Federal judge laugh and slap 
his thigh when the Alabama clown tells the world 
that he — the judge — foreswore his oath and was 
false to his honor and his duty and “arranged” the 
acquittal of persons whom he knew to be guilty. 
Jess Smith is dead and Mr. Harding is dead — and 
against the others Mr. Heflin is insulated by his 
Senatorial immunity. But how long is the Senate, 
which used to be a dignified legislative body, going 
to tolerate his presence? How long will his constit- 
uents endure the disgrace of being represented by 


‘so gross and blowsy a fraud? The North has sent 


many inferior men to the Senate and a few knaves. 
The South, like the North, has sent a few gentlemen 
and statesmen — together with a vast deal of poor 
white trash; but never in the palmiest days of Till- 
man or Vardaman has so much fustian, flatulence, 
and noise, so much dingy self-righteousness and 
frowsy rodomontade been gathered together be- 
neath a single white waistcoat as now seethes in the 
bosom of the egregious Heflin. Though often punc- 
tured, he has never been deflated. Doubtless, there 
are citizens in the sovereign State of Alabama who 
regard him as a fearless public man. The rest of the 
country regards him as a public nuisance and feels 
that the sooner he retires to his bushes, the better 
for all concerned. 


The Chorus of Yesteryear 


HAT has happened to community singing, 

which did its part in winning the war and 
afterwards made life merrier for age as well as youth? 
There is a dearth of it now, and even when one finds 
it, the old gusto is gone, and the listless choruses 
drag through to a drooping end. This ought not to 
be. There is much more than a social heart-warming 
in popular song, important as that may be in our 
conglomerate country. The individual’s own stimu- 
lus is most important of all, for he ought to “go 
forth to life” with spirit and power. 

One cannot listen in church, which ought to be 
the greatest place for community song, without 
wondering why the gift has fallen into disuse. People 
mechanically go through the form of opening their 
hymn books and rising, and then seem abashed into 
silence by the sound of their own voices. 
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Parceling Out a River 
ps REUEL LESLIE OLSON’S book, 


> 


“The Colorado River Compact,” brings 

together in assimilable form for the first time 
the fundamental facts of the truly serious differences 
existing between the States of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyom- 
ing concerning the division of the waters of the 
Colorado River. Specifically, the book is a study of 
the Colorado River Compact signed November 24, 
1922, at Santa Fe, New Mexico, by representatives 
of the seven States mentioned. More than that, it 
suggests a possible remedy for these differences. 

Few persons living outside the arid regions of the 
United States can understand why the question of 
-water division should stir up such bitterness between 
States. Dwellers in the humid regions take their 
water supply very much for granted. In the arid 
West it is a precious thing. In the East the law of 
riparian rights holds — that is, a landowner may 
use for domestic purposes the water flowing through 
his land, but he must return it to the stream bed 
practically undiminished for use farther down. In 
the arid States, where water is used for irrigation 
and cannot be returned undiminished, the doctrine 
of prior appropriation has grown up. 

Here lies the crux of the whole interstate: differ- 
ence. The commission which drew up the Colorado 
River Compact could not divide the water, after 
many meetings, satisfactorily among the several 
States. Therefore, it divided the river basin into two 
parts, — an upper and a lower, — allotting a certain 
quantity of water to each. It is usually true that 
the lower portion of a stream is developed first. 
The topography of the Colorado River basin is 
such that this will probably happen here. If it 
does, the upper basin States, under the doctrine of 
prior appropriation, may some day find themselves 
obliged to let pass down the stream that water 
which they need for their own more slowly devel- 
oped needs. Consequently, the Arizona Legislature 
has not ratified its commissioner’s signature, and 
the California ratification is qualified. 

The layman’s first reaction is that there should be 
nothing particularly difficult in the division of the 
waters of the Colorado. But the problem is tre- 
mendously complex. First, the Colorado is the last 
great source of water for the States concerned. 
Each wants to guarantee itself all the water it may 
ever require. Hence, the tendency is to demand 
the maximum and relinquish the minimum. But 
there are other phases: the very pressing need of 
immediate flood control of the river in the lower 
basin States; the allocation of Mexico’s share of the 
water — an international question — for part of 
the river is in Mexico; the question of return flow — 
the upper basin States claim that they deserve more 


water proportionately because much of what they 
use eventually finds its way back into the stream 
as seepage for use again farther down; the question 
of natural precipitation and, as a result, the amount 
of water required per acre for irrigation purposes in 
the various States; the problem of power uses and 
understanding the great question of transmountain 
diversion. Denver and Los Angeles both require 
additional water. Both are in basin States, but 
lie outside the basin proper, Denver in the upper 
basin, Los Angeles in the lower, and each requires 
approximately equal amounts of water. 

Professor Olson suggests as a remedy for this 
complexity of issues a Colorado River Authority, 


. similar to the Port of New York Authority. Briefly, 


he defines the latter as an interstate agency which 
“resulted from codperation between the states of 
New York and New Jersey, which enacted legisla- 
tion establishing a centralized body for the purpose 
of administering the business of the port of New 
York.” He explains: 


A Colorado River Authority would aid in meeting 
engineering difficulties by making it possible .. . 
to determine whether or not a particular dam should 
be built. . . . Its creation would provide the means 
for determining economic questions upon an im- 
partial basis. . . . It would open the way for the 
development of a needed substitute for the present 
(prior) appropriation system of water rights in the 
states concerned.... The proposed Colorado 
River Authority would’ serve as a clearing house for 
complaints registered by any section of the Colorado 
River area. 


In short, he believes such an authority comes 
nearer solving the problem of the Colorado River 
than any other plan, and he goes to some length to 
prove his contention. Its chief weakness seems to be 
that the Port of New York Authority he uses as a 
model was the result of action on the part of States 
that desired to codperate. The Colorado River basin 
States have not very strongly shown such desire — 
each one seems to want the best cut of the melon. 
Professor Olson writes: 


What, then, is the most urgent need of the Col- 
orado River area? Confidence and trust between the 
states. How may this spirit be prompted? By wise 
and judicious men patiently and carefully manipu- 
lating the machinery of interstate codperation. . . . 
This constitutes the challenge of the Colorado to 
the present generation. . . . It is submitted that a 
Colorado River Authority is worthy of trial as a 
means to this end. . 


It seems to.us that Professor Olson’s proposition 
is logically constructed and that it constitutes a 
valuable contribution to the whole problem of in- 


terstate division of natural resources — a subject of , 


vital and rapidly increasing importance. 
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Rounding 
Out Another 


Year 







High Spots of 1926 
Pass into the Long 
Pageant of History 










AT MIDNIGHT ON MAY 3, GREAT BRITAIN 
ENTERED UPON THE GRAVEST CRISIS OF 
HER INDUSTRIAL CAREER. A GENERAL 
STRIKE IN WHICH 4,000,000 REGISTERED 
PROTEST AGAINST THE LOWERING OF 
MINERS’ WAGES MENACED THE WELFARE 
OF THE NATION. VOLUNTEERS WERE 
CALLED OUT TO MEET THE EMERGENCY, 
AND RIOTING, AS THIS PICTURE SHOWS, 
WAS SUMMARILY DEALT WITH. AFTER 
EIGHT DAYS THE STRIKE WAS RECALLED, 
WHEN ITS LEADERS REACHED A PARTIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH THE GOVERNMENT 





















WITH ARTILLERY STATIONED IN WAR- 
SAW’S THOROUGHFARES AND TROOPS 
FIRING UPON THE BELVEDERE PALACE, 
MARSHAL JOSEPH PILSUDSKI LAUNCHED 
A SUCCESSFUL COUP D'ETAT IN POLAND 
ON MAY 31. THOUGH REFUSING THE 
OFFICE OF PRESIDENT, HE HAS REMAINED 
PRACTICAL DICTATOR OF THE COUNTRY 
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(Keystone) 


(Keystone) 
BESIDES BOMBARDING DAMASCUS, THE AT GENEVA, THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS ENLARGED ITS POWER THROUGH THE ADMISSION OF GERMANY, WHICH 
FRENCH SUCCEEDED IN ENDING’ THE AUTOMATICALLY SET THE LOCARNO TREATIES IN OPERATION. THE SEVENTH ASSEMBLY, WHICH CONVENED 
MOROCCAN WAR WHICH BEGAN IN AUGUST SEPTEMBER 6, GAVE THE WORLD A FORWARD PUSH ALONG THE ROAD TO PERMANENT PEACE THROUGH 


ESTABLISHING THE FIRST OF THE REGIONAL SECURITY PACTS 





OF 1924 AND EXILED ABD-EL-KRIM 
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(Keystone) a (Acme) 
FROM THE THRONE OF THE CASARS MUSSOLINI SOUGHT PARALLEL ACCLAIM TORNADOES, FLOODS, AND OTHER NATURAL DISASTERS HAVE BEEN UN- 
WITH THAT OF THE ANCIENT EMPERORS. UNDER HIS TRIUMPHAL REGIME, USUALLY FREQUENT. ONE OF THE WORST OF THESE **ACTS OF GOD” WRECKED 

































ITAIN ITALY CONTINUES HER REJUVENATION, IN SPITE OF FLYING BULLETS MIAMI AND TOWNS ALONG THE FLORIDA COAST WITH ITS TROPICAL FURY 
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FTER NO ACCOUNT OF LAST YEAR'S EVENTS WOULD 

oe BE COMPLETE WITHOUT MENTION OF THE 

A 

a CHANNEL SWIMMERS. GERTRUDE EDERLE, 
WHO FOUGHT HER WAY TO BRITAIN FROM 
CAPE GRIS-NEZ, FRANCE, BROKE THE PRE- 
VIOUS RECORDS BY TWO SUBSTANTIAL 
HOURS. TO MISS EDERLE BELONGS THE GLORY 
OF HAVING BEEN THE FIRST OF HER SEX TO 

van- ACCOMPLISH THIS MUCH-ATTEMPTED FEAT 

OOPS IN A TIME OF WHICH ANY SWIMMER MIGHT 

/ACE, BE PROUD 

SHED 

AND 

THE 

[NED 
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(Keystone) 


PERHAPS THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENT 
WHICH HAS HELPED TO WRITE 1926 IN RED 
LETTERS IS THE TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN 
AVIATION. CONQUEST OF THE NORTH POLE 
BY AIR HAS NOT ONLY PROVED THE EFFICACY 
OF AIRCRAFT IN THE LOW TEMPERATURES OF 
THE ARCTIC, BUT HAS GREATLY ENHANCED 
THE POSSIBILITY OF A NEW AND SHORTER 
ROUTE TO THE ORIENT ACROSS THE TOP OF 
THE WORLD. CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN AND LIN- 
COLN ELLSWORTH HAVE DEMONSTRATED 
THE WORTH OF THE DIRIGIBLE, COMMANDER 
BYRD THE VALUE OF THE ‘PLANE. ON THE 
DECK OF THE BERGENSFJORD THEY ARE HERE 
SHOWN RECEIVING THE CONGRATULATIONS 
OF THEIR FRIENDS, WHILE THE WORLD LOOKS 
ON AND ADMIRES THEIR SPLENDID COURAGE 
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Minnesota: Modern or Mediaeval? 


By Bruce Tarrant 


INNESOTA will probably be the scene 
M of the next great battle between Fun- 
damentalist theology and modern science. 
Rev. William B. Riley, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church of Minneapolis and president of the World’s 
Christian Fundamentalist Association, has taken 


multiplication table. His personal knowledge of 
science is well shown by his reply to Professor 
Metcalfe’s question regarding vestigial organs, “I 
have no vestigial organs in my body”; and by the 
response which he made last year to a student who 
asked him about the facts of parthenogenesis: “I 


the offensive against the 
evolutionists of the Go- 
pher State. Dr. Riley 
is the recognized head 
of the antievolution 
movement in the United 
States. One might al- 
most add that he alone 
is the movement in 








Minnesota, believes the author, is to be the next 
battle ground in the war of the Fundamentalists, led by 
Dr. William B. Riley, and the Evolutionists. He meas- 
ures the strength of both sides carefully, and concluding, 
expresses the fear that Minnesota liberals may not 
realize their danger ‘‘till they find their scholars are 
fleeing from the State as from a plague, and their State 
University given over to dogmatists and obscurantism” 


know only one Genesis, 
and that is good enough 
for me!” Perhaps this 
limited knowledge of 
natural science explains 
why Dr. Riley concen- 
trates his attack upon 
the social scientists like 
Ross, Ellwood, and 


Parmelee,—who teach 





Minnesota. Some three 


evolution only inciden- 





years ago he was largely 





responsible for the crea- 

tion of an antievolution organization in his State. 
Scientists were apprehensive of what his society 
might persuade the Legislature to do in 1924. For 
several months at that time, however, Dr. Riley 
lay critically ill, and the antievolution cause lan- 
guished. Now things are different. Dr. Riley is well 
and strong. He has promised, moreover, to have an 
antievolution bill introduced when the Legislature 
meets in January, and Dr. Riley is a redoubtable 
fighter. It is more than a possibility that the Legis- 
lature may pass such a bill, and it is a virtual cer- 
tainty that if it does Governor Christiansen will 
sign it. No wonder, then, that the amusement of 
Minnesota scientists is tempered with grave appre- 
hension, and that an atmosphere of uncertainty 
hangs over the State University. 

Though this fight is largely a one-man movement, 
it is not all Dr. Riley’s creation. The conflict in 
Minnesota has been brewing for some time. But, 
as the mainspring of the State’s antievolution move- 
ment, Dr. Riley deserves more than passing atten- 
tion. In particular do his knowledge and strategy 
throw light on the arguments and methods which 
are likely to be used by Fundamentalists generally 
in their campaigning. 

The central feature of Fundamentalist strategy 
seems to be to make it appear that this is a fight, 
not between Fundamentalism and science, but be- 
tween true and false science. So Dr. Riley boasts 
that he is a member of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and strenuously 
maintains that science is verified knowledge, a 
definition by which he neatly brands as false science 
all evidences, theories, and hypotheses which have 
not been demonstrated with the certainty of the 


tally,—and practically 
ignores the biologists and geologists who teach it 
daily. The social scientists, unlike the others, can- 
not overwhelm him with a barrage of unfamiliar 
scientific terminology, in the face of which he 
would be dumfounded! 

There seem to be three parts to the Fundamen- 
talist campaign in Minnesota. The first is the effort 
to bring all denominational colleges to heel. Thus 
for some time Congregationalist Carleton has been 
under fire, especially since it made a campaign for 
funds among citizens of all denominations. It is 
quite apparent, however, that neither the faculty 
nor the trustees of Carleton have any intention 
of banning the teaching of evolution, while student 
attitude is suggested by the facts that the football 
team had a monkey mascot known as W. B., and 
that a campus parade recently featured a moth- 
eaten mule which bore the sign, “The Kicker from 
Minneapolis.” 


SECOND part of the Fundamentalist cam- 

paign has to do with the Modernist clergy. 
Though these men are relatively few in numbers in 
the Northwest, such preachers as David Bryn-Jones 
are extremely able. Several of them are quite out- 
spoken in advocacy of evolution and of freedom of 
teaching, and appear frequently in gatherings of 
students. The result is that their Fundamentalist 
brethren would like to have them disciplined if 
not expelled from the church. As yet, however, 
they are still happy and going strong. 

In this connection mention must be made of one 
particularly painful thorn in the flesh of the Minne- 
sota Fundamentalists. It is the First Unitarian 
Society of Minneapolis. This church, which is a 
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close neighbor of Dr. Riley’s, has outgrown its 
home and moved to a theatre. There, every Sunday, 
its pastor, John H. Dietrich, addresses some fifteen 
hundred listeners, to say nothing of his far greater 
radio audience. This fall he has been speaking on 
the “Fathers of Evolution,” and has delivered 
sermons on the life and works of Darwin, Wallace, 
Huxley, Spencer, and others. So well has he carried 
out his promise of last year — to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country — that the Fundamentalists 
have become greatly distressed. Last winter they 
made a futile attempt:to prevent him from broad- 
casting. This fall Dr. Riley has delivered a series of 
biting sermons on “The Blight of Unitarianism.” 
In these sermons he declared Unitarianism and 
evolution to be practically synonymous terms, 
proclaimed that both are dying, and at the same 
time warned against both as insidious and lascivious 
menaces. Meanwhile, Mr. Dietrich cheerfully ad- 
vises his congregation to go to hear Dr. Riley, —a 
compliment which Dr. Riley does not return, — 
and the fight goes merrily on. 

The third plank in the Fundamentalist platform is 
to get evolution out of the curriculum of State-sup- 
ported institutions. In this connection the history 
of Dr. Riley’s recent tilt with the administra- 
tion of the University of Minnesota is interesting. 
Last year, at his own request, the doctor was in- 
vited to speak at the university. Later, when he 
undertook to advertise the meeting, the university 
withdrew the invitation. This was, of course, play- 
ing into the hands of the Fundamentalists. It gave 
them a promptly embraced opportunity to fill the 
papers with complaints of persecution and dis- 
crimination. This fall Dr. Riley 
again asked to be invited to 
speak on the campus, this 
time to deliver a series of four 
lectures. The faculty gasped, 
recovered itself, and _ said, 
“Give him the four hours, be- 
fore he asks for fourteen!” 

So the administration in- 
vited Dr. Riley to speak at a 
series of meetings, on subjects 
of his own chocsing. Tall, gray, 
vigorous, and of commanding 
presence, he seemed to the two 
thousand students who 
thronged the armory a speaker 
who would certainly enlighten 
them. In these anticipations 
they were disappointed. Dr. 
Riley was fluent in delivery 
and keen in sarcasm, but his 
logic was not that of the uni- 
versity. Though he condemned 
scientists for their alleged as- 


sumption that evolution is Chiat aniees 





(Drawing by Gertrude Herrick) 


**MUCH DEPENDS ON DR. RILEY'S ABILITY TO WELD THE 
INTO A FIGHTING UNIT” 


true, he himself made the tremendous assumption of 
the literal interpretation of the Bible, an incon- 
sistency which the students were quick to note. 


D* RILEY’S method of dealing with his lecture 
audiences suggested that he had learned well 
the formula for controlling the crowd which is 
offered in “Social Psychology” by his old antag- 
onist, Prof. Edward Allsworth Ross. “Vigorously 
affirm and reiterate with fire and passion,” says 
Ross. “Cut out facts, statistics, valid proof and 
evidence. . . . Never argue out painstakingly the 
links of a logical chain. . . . Address passions, but 
not rational interests.” Dr. Riley followed this 
advice admirably. He quoted freely from scientists, 
especially eminent evolutionists, such as Darwin 
and Wallace, though he had to wrench their state- 
ments from the context in order to make them 
serviceable. One could not help thinking of the 
man who undertook to prove the case for atheism 
from the Bible by solemnly quoting the four words, 
“There is no God.” 

Dr. Riley’s first address was on the subject: “‘ Evo- 
lution and the Scopes Trial.” In this he stuck to his 
topic only long enough to eulogize Mr. Bryan and 
laud the intelligence of the people of Tennessee. 
Then he rambled through a wide variety of irrele- 
vant subjects, ranging all the way from Pasteur’s 
discovery of methods of sterilization to the opinion 
of the editor of the Freethinker on the impossibility 
of reconciling evolution and Christianity. 

In later addresses Dr. Riley explained what all 
mature students know, that the nature of the re- 
mains known as Pithecanthropus erectus and 
Eoanthropus dawsoni is highly 
controversial. Then he made 
his astounding leap to the con- 
clusion, “Therefore, evolution 
is false.” Just as if scientists 
had not accepted the theory 
of evolution thirty years before 
Pithecanthropus wasdiscovered! 
Among arguments such as 
these, Dr. Riley interspersed 
edifying anecdotes to the effect 
that King Tutankhamen did 
not have a tail, and that a 
dentist once camouflaged a 
woman’s tooth so that certain 
scientists were led to believe 
that it had once belonged to a 
prehistoric man. 

As usual, Dr. Riley repeated 
his challenge to debate on evo- 
lution. The challenge was not 
general. No professional radi- 
cals need apply. Last year 
at a meeting of the campus 
Liberal (Continued on page 28) 
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The Funeral March of a Marionette 
By John Metcalfe 


and the western sweep of river past the 

Tate for a variety of reasons. First, since 

their expedition had demanded secrecy, it was 

essential to select a route where mother wouldn’t 

think of following them; second, the competition in 

this district promised to be slight and coppers 

plentiful; third, and most cogent, they had never 

been along that way before. 

ily = ‘‘Not furver than the 

bridge, at any rate,” said 

4 little George. “Past there I 

seen the ’ouses all ’ave steps 
wiv lions on.” 

And at the crowded cross- 
ing by St. Stephen’s Green 
he had exhaled a sudden 
breath of wonderment that 
hung like smoke upon the 
chilly air. “Gawd, wotcher 
fink them bobbies gits to eat 
makes ’em so big? Three feeds a day, they ’as, I’m 
tellin’ yer — an’ rum’ steak every time.” 

Alf was head and shoulders taller than his 
brother, more rawboned, lanker, but with the same 
snub nose, pale, rather wizened face, and crop of 
gingerish hair. ; 

“Come orn,” he now adjured contemptuously; 
“an’ don’t stan’ gassin’ like a silly kid. Nex’ thing 
you know you'll ’ave us all upset.” Against the 
soap-box trolley which he pushed were nailed at a 
slight slope two wooden battens. These, though 
intended primarily to serve as shafts, were at this 
juncture better used as handles, since George could 
thus assist more easily by pulling on the rope in front. 

Alf was relieved when they had passed the burly 
figures of the constables. One of them, stamping a 
sullen foot upon the snow, had, so he fancied, eyed 
them suspiciously, inimically, and it was foolish to 
invite inquiry by lingering. Though he himself had 
thought out this excursion, he could not quite dispel 
a faint uneasiness. 

But in their veins excitement threaded tinglingly 
like fire— elation, and an exhilarated sense of 
mystery — adventure. It was an hour ago that, 
stealing noiselessly with beating hearts, they had 
crept out through the back gate, along the mews, 
and made their way conspiratorially toward the 
river front. George, shivering a little in his father’s 
cut-down trousers, had wanted instantly to break 
into a run, but Alf, more cautious, had restrained 
him. Despite the cold he had a notion that to be 
seen running would attract attention. Safer to amble 


A. and little George had chosen Millbank 





nonchalantly for a bit. Now, halting for a moment 
beneath Coeur de Lion, he blew upon numbed 
finger tips. 

“‘Oo-00,” said little George, slapping his arms 
from side to side and staring shrewdly upward at 
the statue. “‘Wouldn’ arf tip ’im for the Derby, Elf, 
wiv ’is ole spear an’ iron gloves an’ fings. Jb... 
Gee up, Steve!” 

They stood a minute longer in the wintry stillness. 
Faces of passers-by were rouged with cold, their 
footfalls hushed. The November air was raw, and 
in a greasy, lead-colored sky a few fat, smudgy 
flakes of snow were drifting here and there un- 
certainly. Already it was growing dark. Beyond 
them, somewhere in the Victoria Tower Gardens, 
came a faint crackle and a spurt of flame. 

“Huh!” uttered Alf. “See that? That wuz a 
firework. We best be gittin’ on.” 

Down Millbank they proceeded at a trot, skirting 
the curb. Before the front of the art gallery they 
paused once more. Big Ben, behind them, solemnly 
boomed half past three. Upon the river, over silent 
streets, a greenish dusk was settling. Millais, en- 
veloped in a fleece of dirty snow, loomed with a 
vague benevolence, though spectrally. 

George moved impatiently upon his toes. “Now,” 
he suggested. “Now!” 

Alf looked at him and at the trolley. For a soap 
box it was rather longer than usual, and had been 
fitted carefully with what had once been peram- 
bulator wheels. One of them still retained its rubber 
tire. Part of the space between the shafts was 
boarded in so as to form a sloping, couchlike back. 
Something covered loosely with rags and sacking 
occupied the whole interior and extended for some 
distance up the slant. 

“All right,” said Alf. As he unwound the sacking 
little George capered excitedly about him. “Good 
ole Gus! Elf, you weren’t arf a nut, you weren’t, to 
fink of it. I’m goin’ ter spend my share o’ wot ’e 
gits on fireworks, I am.” 


ne of its shrouding rags, a curious object lay 
revealed. Upon the incline of the wooden chariot 
rested, it seemed, the head and tiny shoulders of a 
man. But, though the huddled torso might conform 
to standards human or half human, the face above 
gave hasty judgment pause. It was rosy, doll-like, 
and from beneath a crownless bowler hat surveyed 
the brothers with a vacant stare. In the fast-falling 
dusk its eyes were blank, expressionless as coals or 
pools of soot. The hair, black, too, was long, and at 
about the level of the ears grotesquely “bobbed.” 
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George gave the battered bowler an affectionate 
pat. “Don’t the ole man look sarsy, Elfie, eh? But 
’e’s ter larn ’ow ter be’ave ’issef, ’e ’as. None 0’ yer 
larks ter night, ole Gus, you ’ear? Else yer won’ git 
no supper when we’re ’ome.” . 

Alf, from inside his jacket, had produced a square 
of cardboard provided with a string. This he hung 
carefully round Gus’ neck, removing for a moment 
the misshapen hat to do so. Upon the placard ran 
a legend in block capitals: “Please spare a copper 
for the Gi.” 


UT of the sullen sky the flakes came hurrying 
now more thickly, steadily. George, who had 
ceased his hopping to admire his brother’s handi- 
work, took up his rope again. “Which way?” he 
said. ‘We better start afore it comes on ’ard. Besides, 
jes’ ’ark at that! You ’ear jes’ then? Don’ wonner 
git mixed up wiv shem!” 

As they set off once more, the significance of his 
words became apparent. Voices, raised in a broken, 
singsong chant, pursued them distantly. “Please 
spare a copper... a copper for the Guy...” 
Little George, with shoulders braced and chest 
thrown out, bristled indignantly. “Some ’opes them 
ornerary lot ’as got! Bet yer they don’ make more’n a 
tanner altogever. Not arf as much as us, at anyrate!” 

But it was not until they had proceeded for ten 
minutes on their way that the first penny fell into 
the cap which Alf had taken from his own red, 
tousled head and placed conspicuously in Gus’ lap. 
A sailor, issuing with boon companions from a 
suddenly illuminated doorway, spat copiously and, 
having thrown the copper, .mingled abashed pro- 
fanity with charity. What did that matter since 
the coin was there? And, after this, good fortune 
seemed to follow them. An old gentleman, peering 
benevolently through spectacles, contributed an- 
other penny; and a young lady, fashionably dressed 
in furs, presented Alf with a whole sixpenny piece, 
her smile next moment fading curiously, instantane- 

a ously away. Finally, a short, 
HD NII top-hatted man with an um- 

q brella stooped to place two- 
pence in the cap, then raised 
himself abruptly. He had, Alf 
fancied, been about to speak, 
but, as they hurried off, had 
to content himself with gaz- 
ing after them inquisitively. 
| “Ten pence a’ready!”’ ex- 

| claimed George delightedly. 

“Didn’ I tell yer, Elfy? 
Good ole Gus!” 

They turned from the river front up a long street 
in which a lamplighter had just begun his round. It 
was colder now, the air sharper, and the snow fall- 
ing thicker, more continuously. Encircling every 
light as it sprang up appeared a sudden, haloing 


swirl of white, but from below, against the yellow 
radiance of the lamp, each tumbling flake looked 
black. Alf, with anxiety, noted the growing clearness 
of the trolley’s wheel tracks and of the prints of 
little George’s feet. 

“Better git somewhere where there’s people, 
quick,” he counseled, frown- 
ing. “Or else they'll all be | I 
gorn indoors afore we're | 
there.” 

For a while, it seemed, their 
run of luck had ceased, but 
presently, as they approached 
the lights and bustling move- 
ment ofa more populous shop- 
ping district, fate smiled on ll 
them again. Windows, be- == 
hind the seething, ever-falling IN 
curtain of the snow, were 
gayly decked, shone dazzlingly upon a white, a mad- 
cap world. Faces were eager, tingling, and from 
open mouths puffed out great clouds of breath like 
steam. Voices rang suddenly from nowhere, were 
the next instant lost and muffled, sinking curi- 
ously away. Strange, striding forms, illumined 
momently, shook tinsel drops from hats and over- 
coats, then vanished utterly. 

Copper by copper, Gus’ hoard had mounted 
steadily. Pennies and halfpennies were flung into 
the cap or pressed into Alf’s hand by people who, 
half blinded, seldom paused to look more closely 
at the trolley and its occupant. Little George, his 
head held high, strutted majestically, sumptuously 
before, crying, in tones which triumph and excite- 
ment rendered gruff, the words upon the placard. 
Until the opening of the saloons at six it would, Alf 
thought, be more remunerative as well as pleasanter 
to keep upon the move than to stand cold and 
shivering on a “pitch.” 





HEY stopped once for a few moments by a 

railway arch where an old man with a wooden 
leg was playing an accordion. At first, considering 
probably that their presence would divert the pity 
of the passers-by and spoil his trade, he eyed them 
sourly, going so far, when his malevolent looks had 
no effect, as to grimace and threaten them with 
oaths. But a little later the expression on his face 
had changed. He had stumped off, hawking his 
throat and playing vigorously; then, after he had 
got a yard or two away, turned back and put a 
penny in the cap. 

On and on, through seething eddies, wildly 
wreathing clouds of giddying white. Flocking and 
scurrying, dancing and madly scampering, the icy 
flakes swept stinging in their eyes, crept in a chilly 
prickle down their necks. George was elated still, 
and shouting, but Alf behind him plodded silently. 
Something was singing in his ears, making his feet 
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feel tired. Within his brain, perpetually, the dizzy 
helter-skelter of the snow went to a kind of silly, 
jigging tune. It was the same that the old wooden- 
legged man had played, and, though he tried to 
banish it by stamping, blowing on his hands, it 
sounded numbly yet. 
| | Somewhere between Bel- 
| gravia and Pimlico they 
ran into a crowd of urchins 
pulling or pushing little trol- 
leys like themselves. George’s 
refrain was echoed now com- 
kent petitively on every side, for 
= 2 there were at the least a 
i ' A dozen children “working” 
| iS. | the neighborhood in com- 
ll <= ! pany. “Please spare a cop- 
... a copper for the 
Guy.” The downfall for a space had slightly 
moderated, sufficiently to permit of fireworks be- 
ing kindled under shelter of a cap or outspread 
coat. The changing flare of green and crimson 
lights fell suddenly upon rogue faces, lolling and 
grimacing heads. Masks with long noses, grinning, 
red-lipped mouths, protruding tongues, moved in 
grotesque procession through the night. Once, in a 
shower of sparks, a squib dropped hissing into Gus’ 
lap, exploded there, and singed the sacking covers. 
And the next moment a large snowball thudded on 
Alf’s cheek. 
“‘Oo-o0!” said little George. “Wot say we jine 
in wiv this lot — an’ git some fizzworks, too?” 
But Alf at this suggestion shook his head. “Come 
orn,” he said. “‘Let’s git away from ’ere. We'll ’ave 
all ours tomorrer on the proper day.” 





E was tired, all at once dispirited; he could not 
have said why. His eyes were hot and heavy, 
dazzled by the light upon the snow, and in his ears 
the tune that the old man had played was dinning 
giddily. A distant clock chimed six. “Now all the 
pubs are openin ’ we'll git a plenty more,” said little 
George. “We kin jes’ stand arahnd ahtside the 
door, an’ then — Why, Elf,” he suddenly broke off, 
“‘wot’s up wiv yer?” 

“Nothin’,” said Alf. “Only I guess we oughter 
think o’ gittin’ back.” 

“Wot, git back ome? Wot for?” George’s voice 
was blank.. 

“Yus, I’m a-goin’, anyway. I’m cold, I tells 
yer.” But even to himself he was unable to explain 
what troubled him. He leaned forward to brush the 
snow out of the top of Gus’ hat and from the cover- 
ings about his arms and chest. This office they had 
halted to perform at intervals upon their wander- 
ings. Now, as his hands explored the shrunken con- 
tours underneath the sacking, a chill more than 
physical crept up his spine. 

“Git on,’ ’ he repeated roughly. “Can’t yer ’ear 





wot I say?” Little George, grumbling, picked up 
the rope which, in the course of this discussion, he 
had dropped, and sullenly turned back along the 
road by which they came. 

They made their way, jog-trotting silently, down 
streets which were alternately deserted, ghostlike 
and forlorn, or gay and glittering with the lights 
of shops. George, no longer crying his refrain, was 
sobered; and beneath this unnatural taciturnity, 
resentful, too. In the inviting brilliance streaming 
from saloon or window he would attempt from time 
to time to slacken speed, but, at Alf’s instant, sharp 
command, would hurry on again. They proceeded 
in this manner for perhaps half an hour till the 
river side was reached. 


rl D here at last they halted to take breath. The 
snow was hardly falling now. Only a fitful, 
wandering flake or two came feathering down. The 
sky was even clear enough for them to see the stars, 
and, on their right, the river ran like steel. 

Little George was glum and querulous. “Lemme 
push now,” he said. “An’ you kin take the rope. 
I’ve got fed up wiv pullin’ all the time.’ 

Hereabouts it was darkish, but, in the pale, 
reflected glimmer of the snow, he could make out 
his brother’s face. Its set and strained expression 
frightened him. 

“Elfy, wot’s up? Wot makes yer look so queer ?”” 
He paused, then added in a whisper, “Is it ’im?” 

“Im? Nah, of course not. Why should it be ’#m? 
You make me tired, silly things you say. We gotter 
git back ’ome afore they starts a’ missin’ ’im, that’s 
all. Come orn!” 

Alf set his hands peempeneily upon the shafts and 
George, with a half-discontented, half-submissive 
sigh, began once more to pull. They had, however, 
got no further than a dozen paces when, as by com- 
mon instinct, they stopped suddenly again. Some- 
thing was happening in the trolley. Their glances 
met one instant in a frozen stare, then lowered 
slowly. 

Under the rags and sacking a faint twitching 
movement was apparent. Gus’ head rose slightly 
from its wooden rest. A curious sound like a thin 
hiccough was repeated thrice, then ceased. 

“Elfy, ’e must a’ taken ill, ole Gussie must. ’E 
was that way last time afore ’e went into the 
orspital. Elfy, why don’t yer speak?” 

But Alf made no reply. It was not he, but little . 
George, who pulled the trolley onward to the 
nearest lamp. “Elfy,” he called again more urgently. 
“Be quick. E’s bin took bad, I say. Let’s git ’im 
’ome.” He had reached out a timid hand to Gus’ 
shoulder, but, at that instant, started and drew 
back, staring alarmedly across the shadowed road. 
“Quick,” he repeated in a whisper. “I kin ’ear some- 
body a-comin’; see ’im, too.” Then, desperately 
he added: “It’s a cop!” (Continued on page 28) 
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night, you solace yourself with 
otter guidebooks and plan _ itineraries 
hat’s through distant lands. eatin 

As for a North Pole excursion, ni cea eg gece errmsg 
and the thought leaves you cold. To DECKER AND LOOK UP THE HOTELS IN JERICHO 
be sure, you might sell Kelvinators Co Oh Cae, EA 
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in spite of holly and tinseled left- 
overs, your zest in life’s daily affairs 
revives. You admit that, after all, 
you did enjoy Christmas while it 
lasted, and as beneath the world’s 
drab exterior you look for less exotic 
splendors, you resolve not to travel 
at least until the summer. 







OF COURSE YOU'VE READ ABOUT THE WORLD FLYERS, TO SAY NOTHING OF POLAR EXPEDITIONS, BUT ON SECOND THOUGHT, FLYING AROUND THE WORLD 
MAY NOT APPEAL TO YOU AS SUFFICIENTLY EXOTIC 
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(From a painting by Raphael) 
NOAH BUILT THE ARK TO KEEP FROM BEING DROWNED. PERHAPS WHEN THE SNOW MELTS IN THE STREETS YOU COULD 
SHANGHAI THE NEIGHBOR'S CHILDREN AND LAUNCH A SIMILAR EXPEDITION 


(From a painting by H. Hendrich) 
HERE IT IS AT LAST — PERPETUAL MOTION! IT WAS CAPTAIN VAN STRAATEN WHO, WHEN HE SWORE BLASPHEMOUSLY THAT HE WOULD BEAT AROUND THE 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, WAS CONDEMNED TO SAIL FOREVER. PERHAPS THE ‘“‘FLYING DUTCHMAN” WOULD GIVE YOU A TOW 
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TERRA DEL FUEGO MAY 
SOUND LIKE A HAVEN OF 
REFUGE, BUT, JUDGING BY 
THE PICTURE, MAGELLAN 
MUST HAVE FOUND IT A 
PRETTY LIVELY SPOT. TO- 
DAY ONE CAN SCARCELY 
CONCEIVE OF HIS MAR- 
VELOUS EXPERIENCES, AL- 
THOUGH PROHIBITION WAS 
UNKNOWN TO HIM 





(From an illustration by Doré) (From an illustration by Arthur Rackham) 
**IT WAS AN ANCIENT MARINER — *’ JUST THE PERSON YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! YOU MAY BE SUFFERING FROM AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX; 
WHEN THE NEXT WEDDING AND WEDDING PRESENT FALL DUE YOU HOPE HE'’LL RISE IN WHICH CASE, A TRIP TO BROBDINGNAG IS HIGHLY 
TO THE OCCASION RECOMMENDED 
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FAR FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD IN THE LAND OF 
BACHARIA, SIR JOHN MANDE- 
VILLE PURSUED HIS TRAVELS. 
THAT THERE IS SUCH A LAND 
IS ATTESTED BY THE FACT 
THAT THE POPE'S COUNCIL AT 
ROME “ PROVED HIS BOOK FOR 
TRUE” 





ALSO, YOU MIGHT ACCOM- 
PANY SINBAD THE SAILOR ON 
HIS MARVELOUS ADVENTURES, 
FIRST MAKING SURE THAT 
YOUR VESSEL WAS ARMED 
WITH ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS TO 
PROTECT YOU FROM THE ROCS 
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(From Burton's Arabian Nights) 
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AND AS FOR TWENTY THOU- 
SAND LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA, IN SUCH A VOYAGE YOU 
COULD AT LEAST FIND QUIET. 
WHEN BORED YOU COULD 
LOOK THROUGH THE WINDOW 
OF THE NAUTILUS AND MAKE 
FACES AT THE SHARKS AND 
JELLYFISH 





AND THERE ARE LOTS OF 
OTHER THINGS YOU COULD DO 
IF YOU WEREN'T BOUND BY 
HARSH REALITY TO AN AGE, 
MATERIALISTIC AT BEST, EVEN 
THOUGH IT HAS REALIZED 
MANY OF ITS DREAMS 
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T is with a whip in 
i one hand and a 

lump of sugar in 
the other that the suc- 
cessful ruler of the Ital- 
ian people achieves his 
best results, say those 
who know most inti- 
mately the temperament 
of both popolo and in- 


The Sugar, the Whip, aad Mussolini 


By an American Observer 


“Tf the whip of Fascism at times resembles the two- 
edged sword of imperialism,’’ writes the author, just 
back from the land of Mussolini, ‘‘journalists and 
foreign residents in Italy, whether Fascists or anti- 
Fascists, must preserve an unseeing eye, a deaf ear, 
and a silent tongue.” Those who see the sugar lumps 
in Mussolini's outstretched hand may not always 


glimpse the whip concealed behind his broad back. 





mushrooms grown over- 
night there appear great 
factories, warehouses, oil 
reservoirs where shortly 
before there was noth- 
ing but waste land. 
Within the past few 
months he has forbid- 
den the use of wine in 
lunches for school chil- 
dren, and as a means of 








telligentsia. Obviously, 


The writer has seen both — in action 





Mussolini understands 


continuing and increas- 





this perfectly, and while 
the international press wages a war of words as to 
the pros and cons of dictatorship, J/ Duce, like a 
Ceesar reincarnated, has licked his little nation into 
such ascendancy as she has not known since the 
days of ancient Rome. 

The slaying of the red dragon of socialism in 
Italy was but the initial step of Mussolini, the black- 
shirted Saint George, who straightway created for 
the country a vivid and all-absorbing present. 
Moreover, he has, with prophetic foresight, visual- 
ized her future. This great blacksmith’s son with 
his indefatigable energy and his limitless patriotism 
is forging as he will. 

And how is the transformation coming to pass? 
By means of the whip and the sugar, of course. The 
lump of sugar which he offers is primarily sweet and 
palatable, the inculcation of supreme belief in one’s 
own ability which transforms alike the cloddish 
individual and the dormant nation, which creates 
inevitably a recrudescence. 

If this great man of the hour decides to harmonize 
labor and capital, inevitably there are no more 
strikes. If an unfavorable balance of trade is to be 
obviated, the production of wheat and corn are in- 
creased as if by magic — the magic of hard work 
and intelligent instruction. If the budget requires 
still further balancing, Italians are forbidden to 
cross the border for vacations — it is discovered 
that the Dolomites are as beautiful as Switzerland, 
the Italian Riviera equal to the French. When the 
Latin Colossus conceives the plan of reclaiming 
the Pontine Marshes, he applies his adamant will, 
recalls an engineer ambassador, and presto! 380,000 
acres have become tillable. It is the same when he 
is fostering the artificial-silk industry, rebuilding 
“Rome in a day,” reviving shipbuilding, or organ- 
izing the school children into squads for pouring 
oil on the troubled waters which breed mosqui- 
toes. Again, the many-faceted mind decides to 
resurrect the Dead Lagoon of Venice, and like 





ing Italy’s high birth 
rate, he penalizes unmarried men by a government 
tax levied on bachelors, though he mercifully spares 
spinsters as unable to alter their state of single 
blessedness! 

Frankly and truthfully he says: “My ideas are 
clear, my commands precise, my will inflexible.” 
So enormous railroad deficits are transmuted to 
enormous profits, tracks for express train service 
are laid and velvety roads for increased motoring; 
the tax burden is equitably distributed, monarchy 
exalted, soldiery glorified, the church associated. 
with the government, and departments reorganized. 
Surely one tenth of these achievements would add 
lustre and glamour. Whether it be that your bag- 
gage is no longer stolen at the station, but guarded 
by young black-capped Fascisti, or whether it be 
that your hotel is better equipped and managed, 
you owe it all to these four years of Fascism, during 
which a great man with his quarter million of 
soldiers has created a new nationalism and writ 
large on the pages of latter-day history the name 
of Italy resurrected. 


HESE, of course, are the dramatic and obvious. 

matters which kindle the imagination of every 
journalist and which inspire the home-bound let- 
ters of every hasty, half-informed tourist to Italy. 
The lump of sugar gradually becomes sweeter and 
sweeter, the ten times twice-told tale of the great- 
ness of a great man is, bit by bit, magnified. The 
sugar-loving public prolongs the pleasure of one 
lump and. then is meted out another. 

But who sees or mentions the other side of the 
shield? Who pauses to understand the means lead- 
ing to these great ends? Who writes or speaks of the 
methods of accomplishing these dynamic changes? 
Who dwells on the cracking of the whip, though at 
times it is cracked till the air fairly rings? Does it 
fall alike on the just and the unjust, become occa- 
sionally a cat-o’-nine-tails, wounding permanently 
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where’ it hits, leaving -irremediable wounds and 
aching sores? These questions you will not find 
answered, for the Italian press does not record false 
strokes, but, rather, considers the whip, like the 
sceptre, part of the trappings of a great ruler. 
If the whip of Fascism at times resembles .the 
two-edged sword of imperialism, journalists and 
foreign residents in Italy, whether Fascists or anti- 
Fascists, must preserve an unseeing eye, a deaf ear, 
and a silent tongue. 


i was in April, 1926, that an American writer in 

Rome received a letter from a fellow countryman, 
an architect studying abroad on a traveling schol- 
arship. He gave a graphic and exact account of an 
adventure in Rome the evening of the day when 
the Hon. Violet Gibson shot Mussolini. Parking his 
car near the Piazza Colonna, he went to a café for 
coffee, and returning with his companion a half 
hour later found his car surrounded by several 
hundred people. “They were evidently Fascists,” 
he writes; “‘most of them with black shirts and the 
insignia in their buttonholes and some with full 
military uniform. When I had succeeded in pushing 
my way through the crowd and gained the running 
board of the car, I said that I was the owner and 
asked the cause of the disturbance. I was greeted 
with cries of ‘Communisti’ and angry sounds 
which betokened danger. A Fascist mad with the 
zeal of a fanatic stuck a newspaper in my face, 
asked me what it was, and without waiting for an 
answer, joined the chorus chanting that I was a 
Communist.” The paper which had been lying with 
other old papers under the back seat was printed 
in English and said in headlines that two Com- 
munist deputies had won seats in the French Cham- 
ber, hence the conclusion that the owner was a 
Communist and worthy of being lynched. On show- 
ing his police registration papers, the American was 
allowed to move on without personal injury, but 
found that the tires had been maliciously cut and 
the cushion of the front seat slashed to ribbons. 
He continues: “The two police officers then stood 
and watched me put on new tires while a frenzied 
mob hurled insults at me. ... When I asked 
them to take the names of the offenders they 
shrugged their shoulders and refused to do any- 
thing. That is the worst of the whole business. If 
the police of Italy is helpless before the mob rule 
of the Fascists and foreigners not safe on the streets 
of Rome, the people of America, Italy’s future tour- 
ists, should know it.” 

An American who recently did his bit during the 
World War as an ally of Italy to make the world 
safe for democracy — or dictatorship — could find 
no journalist sufficiently sympathetic to risk 
writing about his experience. Where bread and 
butter must be gained, a cause cannot be espoused 
at random. 


The sad truth is that the party which in the hour 
of its dramatic organization rallied to its colors the 
young idealists of Italy has now in this age of post- 
war lawlessness added to its forces many roisterers 
and criminals in embryo, who, under the cloak of 
Fascism and regardless of the knowledge or wishes 
of the leader, find outlet for the reckless terrorism 
of mob rule. “Troppo violente,” say the conservative 
Fascists, shaking their heads sadly and ill concealing 
the disillusionment that is coming to tinge their 
high hopes. Has the great Mussolini, by incarnating 
his spectacular and impetuous personality into 
party form created a Frankenstein, over which he 
will inevitably lose control? — 

A vivid and unforgettable example of this danger 
was brought to the attention of all those who hap- 
pened to be in Rome on April 7, 1926, when Mus- - 
solini was shot by a fanatic Irishwoman. He himself 
showed marvelous control as he looked at Miss 
Gibson and said: “It is nothing, it is merely the act 
of a madwoman. Keep your heads.” Which was 
exactly what the young Fascists could not and 
would not do, either this time or on the occasions of 
the more recent attacks. Regardless of Mussolini’s 
knowledge or wishes, completely given over to un- 
bridled emotions, they constituted themselves a 
frenzied mob as soon as the news spread and ran 
madly over the city. With such shouting and scream- 
ing as strikes terror to the heart of the non-Latin 
onlooker, they rushed from house to house, from 
shop to shop, forcing the people to hang out flags, 
one of which, incidentally, Mussolini has just had 
designed last summer for personal use. Finally, the 
Fascisti banded together and attacked a mild anti- 
administration paper, looting the office, and turning 
the editors out. 


EEDLESS to say, while foreign residents re- 
mained cautiously behind closed doors, the 
young guardians of public safety went unpunished. 
“If Mussolini had been killed instead of slightly 
wounded,” said a conservative American who was 
formerly an ardent apostle of Fascism, “we would 
have had a second massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 
Nor was he hasty or hysterical in his conclusion. 
The attempt of a boy to kill Mussolini on October 
31, 1926, marks a zenith in acts of violence. Not 
only was the youth immediately lynched, but in the 
ensuing maelstrom of unchecked mob emotion one 
hundred persons were killed, one thousand injured, 
and hundreds of homes destroyed. Mussolini then 
made the dramatic gesture of presenting to Bologna 
the bloody and bullet-pierced shirt which seemed 
to the Italian populace the symbol of a charmed life 
to be enshrined with bones of their saints. Then on 
November 4, he said: “Tomorrow we will have the 
acts you have been awaiting.” And the following 
day the Fascist Cabinet took drastic measures 
for suppression of dissent, thus creating definite 
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demarcation between Fascism’s “period of direct 
action” and “period of intransigeance.” The 
tightening of control this year includes not only 
the outlawry of strikes and the banning of secret 
societies, — two measures made possible by faith 
in a strong soldiery, — but also further limitation of 
the freedom of the press. Now law declares that 
Il Duce is responsible to the King alone, that re- 
marks derogatory to the Premier are punishable, 
that any Italian at home or abroad who speaks 
disrespectfully of Fascism is liable to fine or disfran- 
chisement, and that local elective officials are to be 
replaced by government appointees. What havoc in 
American psychology any one of these measures 
would produce one can easily imagine! 


UCH displays of mob violence as these make 

one wonder how far the pendulum will swing, 
and one is forced to the same trend of thought 
at times of mob adulation. Last spring when the 
cinema of Mussolini’s triumphal junket to Tripoli 
was shown in St. Mark’s Square in Venice, the 
American loiterer saw the colorful old piazza 
peopled with the same eager, waiting masses who 
in other centuries had crowded there for pomps and 


pageants of another régime, making happy obeisance 
to absolutism. The same spirit ruled the popolo 
gathered to see the first spade turned toward the 
rebuilding of the great Rome that is to be, and 
again this August in Venice, when the Fascisti held 
a regatta on the Grand Canal, even the gondoliers, 
though muttering that they would not, obediently 
donned the black shirts of the Fascisti. 


T such moments of mob adulation and mob 
violence as have been described, one wonders 
if Italy, in her supreme effort to establish herself 
as a great modern power, is not harking back to the 
days of the Borgias and the Medici, the days of 
absolutism when sops were thrown to the people in 
the form of pageants and festivals, the days of the 
iron hand in the velvet glove? The Anglo-Saxon 
comes out of a different past from that of the 
Italian, and seeing all life through different eyes, 
must force himself to remember, even if he shivers 
now and then for the future welfare of Italy, that 
Il Duce knows his people far better than passing 
observers of another nation, that he is selfless in his 
patriotism and supreme in his knowledge of how to 
use the whip and the sugar. 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Nonpartisan Hoax 


NE of the greatest hoaxes that President 
Coolidge ever put over—and, in my 
opinion, there have been quite a number 

— proves his statement that prohibition, taxation, 
and foreign relations should be treated in a non- 
partisan manner. If these subjects aren’t fat, juicy 
bones of political contention, then nothing is. The 
amusing part about this business is that because 
Mr. Coolidge says so, an unthinking public takes 
it for granted that it must be so. The slightest ex- 
amination of the claim immediately demonstrates 
its silliness. Really, it proves quite childish that 
the President should think that by a wave of his 
hand he can make a great national issue disappear. 
It proves all very well to propose a national policy 
and couple it with the announcement that all those 
who oppose it are low-down, scurvy politicians. 
If politics was as simple as this there would be 
nothing to the game. 


only successful then because of the multitude of 
occult reasons affecting the Democratic party, not 
the least of which was the American Taxpayer’s 
League with a thousand and one affiliations in the 
South. Every little Southern bank, as a member 
of the League, wrote its Congressman demanding 
that he get behind the tax reduction bill. Word 
from a bank is worth about twenty letters from as 
many constituents. The League, coupled with the 
fact that Senator Simmons of North Carolina, rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, wanted to retain for his State a large part 
of the money left in the Duke will, made the oppo- 
sition usually expected from the minority light 
and ineffectual. 

This year, however, when the President sprang 
the nonpartisan joke again in the form of his tax- 
rebate scheme it was a complete flop. It was treated 

in a nonpartisan man- 





Mr. Coolidge has been 


ner, if you care to call 


“a ° ° ° ° ; e ° 
Just at the present time, intelligence is at a premium in it such, in that the 





successful once with this the Democratic party,” finds THE INDEPENDENT’S Wash- 


gag that taxation should 
be treated in a non- 
partisan manner. He got 
away with it last year on 
the tax bill. But he was 


ington correspondent in discussing the Opposition’s failure 
to challenge the Administration’s plea for nonpartisan legis- 
lation. Partisanship, he points out, is the stuff of politics. 
Nothing is more patently a myth than that measures may be 
debated without regard to their political implications 


Democratic party as a 
whole and a very large 
portion of the Repub- 
lican party accorded it 
a hasty defenestration. 
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Of late, Republican Congressmen have been con- 
siderably annoyed by the deluge of letters from 
home corporations asking them to get behind the 
nonpartisan Democratic plan for permanent re- 
duction of the corporation tax, and the repeal of 
the automobile and nuisance levies. 


HE manner in which governmental revenue 
should be raised has always been a large issue 
between the parties. That is why it seems all the 
more naive for Mr. Coolidge to say repeatedly that 


it should be treated without party considerations. | 


As a Republican, he may cry vehemently that 
prohibition, tax reduction, and foreign relations 
should be treated in a nonpartisan manner, because 
' to treat them in the other light might turn him into 
the street. He may have forgotten that he himself 
came into office on the strength of the partisan 
issue which the Republican party made out of the 
Versailles Treaty. Yet in his annual message to 
Congress in 1923 Mr. Coolidge said, “‘Partisan- 
ship has no place in our foreign relations.” 

It seems absurd that such effrontery to the limited 
intelligence the average voter is supposed to have 


should go unnoticed. Yet that is the case. Not a . 


peep has been heard from the most rabid members 
of the Democratic press. Of course the metropolitan 
press has become rather bloated, and its coffers 
are reputed to be extraordinarily full; but one would 
believe that even in the interest of good sports- 
manship it would have challenged so patent a fraud. 
After all, it is up to our Democratic friends to make 
some use of such banalities. Just at the present 
time, intelligence is at a premium in the Democratic 
party. It has sunk to a discouragingly low level. 
Ridden by the Ku-Klux Klan and the prohibition- 
ists, it seems incapable of getting anywhere, and 
this wholly disregards the havoc that such an allur- 
ing figure as Al Smith has already caused and 
threatens to augment in the near future. The Dem- 
ocrats have been blessed with hundreds of issues, 
but because of their own stupidity, they have been 
unable to make anything of them. 

The Republican party may be bad enough, but 
the Democratic party is worse. What a sorry pic- 
ture it presents as represented by its best minds 
here in Washington. There is Tom Walsh of Mon- 
tana, rated as one of the cleverest lawyers in the 
Senate, yet I will wager he has not tried a case 
of first importance since he came to the Senate 
in 1913. When pressed in debate he stutters and 
hesitates. There may not be very many clever 
lawyers on the Republican side of the aisle in the 
Senate, but there are half a dozen at least who can 
eclipse Mr. Walsh for all his alleged forensic skill. 

Pat Harrison is a charming blatherskite whom 
nobody takes seriously. He makes a laughable 
campaign speech, but after five years of hearing 
him make the most of Newberryism, corruption of 





Republican Cabinet officials, of “Cal and Andy,” 
it would seem that he was much overrated. He is 
no more than the court jester of the Democrats in 
the Senate. He may be able to detect an issue, but 
he has never been able to make anything of it. 

Jim Reed of Missouri, during the last session, 
gained the title of the best partisan on his side. 
But the trouble with Jim is that he is not recog- 
nized as a leader and nobody will follow him. When 
he was younger he took the trouble to look up his 
facts. Now he lays about him like an Irishman. 
Everybody knows he is wrong. On the whole, 
however, the Democratic party would do better 
to play close to Reed than to the utterly ineffectual 
leadership of Joe Robinson of Arkansas. The latter 
gentleman proves about the only man among the 
Democrats who can outbawl Willis of Ohio, who 
even keeps the guardians of the galleries awake. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing more to him than 
his stentorian voice. Although he has a fiery temper 
and an imposing presence, he proves no real asset 
to the Democratic party. 


Ope in the House there is the corpulent Old- 
field, also of Arkansas, with as much cerebral 
as peripheral corpulence. There is also Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee, chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, who still thinks free trade a popular 
issue. With issues unsparingly presented by the 
Republicans, the Democrats are able to make 
nothing of them. Every feeble effort ends in dismal 
failure. The Heflins, Dills, Bleases, and Neelys 
rant and squawk. Intelligent statesmanship has 
disappeared from Democratic ranks. The issues are 
there, but the men are lacking. In the interest of 
good, honest, clean, belligerent partisanship, this 
is a very sad taste of affairs. 

The good ladies of the W. C. T. U. are deluding 
themselves into the belief that Mr. Coolidge is as one 
of them. They are sending out ten million pamphlets 
quoting the President’s references to prohibition in 
his message to Congress. If they think that he is 
won irretrievably to their side, they are vastly mis- 
taken. New York is still an important State when 
the electoral vote is counted, and the W. C. T. U. 
ladies should not forget that fact. Search as one may 
every record of Mr. Coolidge’s statements, and one 
will never find any expression urging more than the 
mere enforcement of the law. Not one descriptive 
adjective has Mr. Coolidge used in connection with 
the benefits or evils of prohibition. 

The good ladies will probably receive the gratitude 
of the White House, for what it is worth, when they 
have circulated their clippings from the President’s 
speech. It will prove one of those things which can 
never hurt Mr. Coolidge and will probably do him a 
lot of good. It will strengthen the drys. It will not 
even irritate the wets into discussion of where the 
President really stands on prohibition. 
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Glamour Comes and Goes 


ERHAPS the most _ important 
Prine that has happened in New 
York theatrical circles has been the 
experiment which Miss Eva Le Gallienne 


- is conducting at her Civic Repertory 


Theatre on Fourteenth Street. The im- 
portance lies not so much in the quality of 
the productions which Miss Le Gallienne 
is staging, as in the earnest endeavor she 
is making to present New York with a 
fine type of play at amazingly low prices. 
Apparently, to judge from the well-filled 
aspect of the old Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, she is meeting success. This may 
be the economic answer to the wail 
ascending from managerial offices about 
poor attendances this season. There is no 
obvious reason why the economists should 
not discover a buyer’s market in theatrical 
entertainment as well as in all other kinds 
of business. The time seems to have 
passed when any show would do on a dull 
evening, especially at tie current prices 
for tickets. 

Two of the early productions at Miss 
Le Gallienne’s theatre indicate by their 
sharp contrast the variety which she is 
planning to inject into her repertory pro- 
gram. Benavente’s romantic play, whose 
title has been translated to read “Satur- 
day Night,” has about as much relation to 
Ibsen’s “John Gabriel Borkman” as a 
Graustark story has to Dreiser’s “ Ameri- 
can Tragedy.” “Saturday Night” is a 
romantic and thoroughly unbelievable 
tale of an artist’s model who rises through 
sheer will power to a position where she 
controls the destinies of an imaginary 
empire. It is quite possible that if this 
play were better written, it might create 
some of the theatrical illusion necessary to 
acquire an interest in the bravely mythical 
empire of Suavia. 

But the play is anything but convinc- 
ing. Its dialogue is flat and scattered and 
has almost no feeling quality whatever. On 
the other hand, there are several moments 
of considerable theatrical value. There is, 
for example, the scene in the disorderly 
tavern where the prince of the empire is 
killed, and to cover up the murder the 
people in the tavern dance a mad taran- 
tella during the entrance of the police. 
This is not a new situation, but can be 
counted on for its melodramatic effect. 
Miss Le Gallienne herself, as Imperia, the 
former artist’s model, is hardly a colorful 
figure. She is not a natural emotional ac- 
tress, and without the guiding hand of a 
director, — Miss Le Gallienne directs all 
her own productions, — few of the latent 
qualities which made her performance in 
“Liliom” memorable come to the surface. 
The rest of the characters, thus to all 


By R. Dana Skinner 


intents and purposes left directorless, have 
no chance to display their real ability. 
The revival of “John Gabriel Bork- 
man” is an interesting contrast. The ab- 
sence of a firm directing hand is still 
noticeable, but there is always enough 
authentic power in Ibsen to give even a 
mediocre performance strength and vital- 
ity. The Le Gallienne production succeeds 
in riveting one’s attention from start to 
finish without ever giving any impression 
of greatness. What one does feel in the 














Feud 
(Caricature by Freuh, from the New York ‘* World’’) 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 
IBSEN’S *‘THE MASTER BUILDER,"’ ONE OF HER 
PAST SUCCESSES, IS TO BE INCLUDED IN HER REPER- 
TORY FOR THIS SEASON 








work of this theatre is a certain old- 
fashioned and delightful glamour. The 
audience is large and friendly. The actors 
are very much in earnest and are all com- 
petent. The glamour springs from the 
sense of devotion behind the footlights and 
warm human interest in front of them. 
After one is all through criticizing details 
and making the one essential suggestion 
that Miss Le Gallienne should not at- 
tempt to direct her own productions, 
one is still left somewhat at a loss for 
adequate words to praise the essential 
spirit of the theatre which she has brought 
back to the jaded sensibilities of New 
York. 


HERE is, in fact, a certain connection 

between the doings at Fourteenth 
Street and that vital play, “ Broad- 
way,” which has put all the highbrows at 
their wit’s end to explain why they like it. 
“Broadway” is sheer, unadulterated 
melodrama. But it has the old-fashioned 
glamour of the theatre. In it the boot- 
leggers and the high-jackers do exactly 


the same villainous things that we used to 
see portrayed in flaming posters of the 
late ‘nineties. There is, to be sure, no train 
robbery, and no one is visibly tied to the 
railroad tracks. But there are shootings 
aplenty, and the hero and heroine are 
almost as perfect as the villain is deep 
black. Of course the explanation of the 
play’s success is the fact that good melo- 
drama is fine theatrical entertainment. 
To turn up one’s nose at it is a sign of 
rather faded emotions. I, for one, enjoyed 
“Broadway” hugely, particularly the 
acting of Lee Tracy as the cabaret 
“hoofer.” Even the most minor parts are 
well acted. There are a few objectionable 
lines that seem to have been inserted 
without any special reason or justification. 
But, considering the general atmosphere 
of the story, it is a far cleaner play than 
many which pretend to much greater 
sophistication. 


MONG the disappointments of the 
early season, we must cast George 
Kelly’s new play, “Daisy Mayme.” He 
has put many of his finest qualities into 
this play, in which he tells the story of a 
real-estate operator harassed by sisterly 
attentions. But the relative unimportance 
of the theme itself, and the lack of the 
deeper feelings and emotions so well ex- 
pressed in “The Show-Off ” and “Craig’s 
Wife,” incline to leave one decidedly cool 
at the close of the performance. Daisy 
Mayme herself is a somewhat boisterous 
female. She comes into the life of this very 
commonplace real-estate man through 
friendship for his little ward. The good 
sisters are most distressed at her presence. 
They try in every way to remove her — 
with and without tact. But the net result 
of their efforts is to make their brother her 
phlegmatic but persistent champion. In 
the end, between puffs of a cigar, he pro- 
poses marriage to her — and the curtain 
falls as, still seated and still puffing, he 
seals the understanding with about as 
much emotion as a clerk making out an 
invoice. 

One need not quarrel with Mr. Kelly’s 
character portraits. There may be exact 
counterparts of these drab individuals 
scattered in every community. But why 
select them for a play, any more than a 
painter would select a wooden back fence 
as the central “interest” for a picture? 
The hero of “The Show-Off” was an 
adventurous fellow; the heroine of 
“Craig’s Wife” something of a genius 
in her line. But the “Daisy Mayme” 
characters are commonplace and dull 
beyond redemption. They do not even 
achieve pathos. 
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Readers and Writers 


N two years or so of arduous toil on 
I this page in behalf of current litera- 
ture, my reward has been that, 
despite the infrequency of any mention of 
the new novels, no protests have driven 
me, discouraged, to regale my readers 
with a plot or two a week for after-dinner 
conversation. Surveying my sins of com- 
mission as the year ended, I find that there 
are other lacunas, such being the frailty 
and the limitations of the human mind, 
and that one in particular surprises even 
me. I do not seem ever to have discussed 
a book avowedly offered as a work of 
humor. Let me repair the omission. 

“An Elegant History of New York So- 
ciety for Young Persons of Quality” 
(The Elegant History Publishing Com- 
pany) is written, and presumably pub- 
lished, by Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. Despite 
its geographically limited field, this 
book will be read for entertainment in 
Boston. Mr. Ordway, with the assist- 
ance of illustrations by F. Wenderoth 
Saunders, outlines the social history of 
_New York in some eighty pages of acid 
humor and pleasant irony. There are ap- 
pendixes showing the armorial bearings of 
wealthy families in New York, and a 
glossary of terms used in society during 
the four periods classified as “Early 
Days,” “Period of Growth,” “The Vic- 
torian Era,” and “Recent History.” The 
periods are numbered, and I cannot do 
better than quote some of the definitions: 


Aristocrat: 1. Descendant of a family 
that bore arms. 2. Descendant of a family 
which could trace any ancestor in the old 
world. 3. Descendant of a family which 
had lived three generations in New York. 
4. Descendant of a family affording a 
début. 

Night Life: 1. Bundling till curfew. 2. 
Insignificant. 3. Magnificent. 4. Petting 
till breakfast. 

Prominence: 1. Family. 2. Family plus 
ability. 3. Family plus debility. 4. Wealth. 

Morality: 1. What the old wives taught. 
2. What the clergy taught. 3. A shutting 
of the eyes. 4. What our stage and sub- 
debs discuss. 

Four Hundred: 1. There weren’t that 
many. 2. Society. 3. Those families in 
Society acknowledged by Mr. McAlister. 
4. The same families, unheard of in So- 
ciety today, but healthy, thank you. 


On the subject of armorial bearings, 
both the author and illustrator are very 
instructive: 


The muniments of one prominent family 
which prospered in the fur trade bear “A 
cat-skin, rampant, Or on Sable.” Those of 
a house prominent through transportation 


By Ernest Boyd 





bear “Elephants mounted, with broken 
trunks” and the motto “In Transporta- 
tion Trust.” A Manufacturer of rubber 
heels boasts simply “A Cushion Couch- 
ant,” and several oil magnates fluant the 
“Petrol, Spouting.” The favorite device 
of stock brokers is “The Lamb, hors-du- 
combat, in a bucket,” while bootleggers 
strangely enough delight in “The Bar 
Sinister, piercing a padlock on Argent.” 


HE history opens with a paragraph 

on the Florentine, Verrazano, “‘the 
first man to throw a party in New York 
Harbor.” But “Society does not acknowl- 
edge for its origin this Florentine sailor’s 
domestic troubles; it has enough historic 
atrocities by way of Florentine carvings, 
tapestries and furniture to live down 
without dragging the Harbor for one not 
even listed in the catalogues.” It was 
Hendrik Hudson who founded New York 
Society” when he started the custom of 
holding exclusive parties on an ocean 
liner in the River. For in 1609 Commo- 
dore Hudson invited the redskins — 
prominent members of the Island Colony 
though later proved quite impossible — 
on board his yacht for a rum punch.” 
The Dutch had to settle in Jersey and 
qualify for admission to the exclusive 
society on Manhattan Island. 

Believing that “to achieve exclusive- 
ness the club was mightier than the 
snub,” the doughty Netherlanders, Peter 
Stuyvesant and the rest, erected stock- 
ades to keep out the Yankees and 
other invaders of Gotham. “Such meas- 
ures were highly approved in those days 
by the younger members of Society, for 
the barricades afforded rare shelter to 
their moonlight sport of ‘bundling.’ 
The young girls, called fairs, wore in- 
numerable thick petticoats, and the boys 
themselves were well protected by the 
layers of their linsey-woolseys, all of 
which made effective embracing so stren- 
uous that ever since the space within the 
stockade has been called ‘The Battery.’” 

The Revolutionary War and the Dec- 
laration of Independence rather broke up 


the exclusiveness of New York society, 
we are told. Estates were also broken up; 
the Victorian Era arrived. When the 
Opera House was built, “something went 
wrong in the construction . . . for it was 
so built that the common people were 


- able to look down upon Society. But this 


was soon forgotten with the magnificent 
opening of Delmonico’s, an opening which 
consisted in closing the doors to all but 
the elect.” This was the period when the 
German and the waltz obliged people to 
go out to dances, in order to protect their 
furniture. Yet many beautiful mansions 
were completed, but today “most of these 
creations have been destroyed — swiftly 
if not silently.” The Aquarium and the 
Social Register still stand as monuments 
of that epoch. “Both still contain relics 
of a former glory, and though it is now 
easier to get into the Aquarium than the 
Social Register, those entering both for 
the first time are generally greeted by the 
established inmates with a glassy stare.” 

Here is a note on the establishment of 
the Four Hundred: 


The Social ranks had grown so un- 
wieldy that something simply had to be 
done at this time about Mrs. Astor’s an- 
nual ball. Mr. McAlister chanced to 
think up the brilliant idea of selecting one 
name, at random, from each two pages of 
the Social Register; that made precisely 
Four Hundred — and a lot of trouble. 
Of course modern hostesses could tell him 
how much better it would have been to 
hire a larger place and invite the whole 
book; but the fact is . . . Mr. McAlister 
— true to the age he concluded — was not 
quite human. 


ITH bouncers to exclude uninvited 

guests and Child’s restaurants on 
Fifth Avenue, the author shows symbols 
and symptoms of the downfall of New 
York Society. There is a monument to 
“Cornell Ohio Swarthmore, of West End 
Avenue, the first gentleman to crash the 
gate at a débutante function. The epoch- 
making event occurred at the first dance 
given at the Ritz following the World 
War,” and his “ pioneer act has influenced 
all subsequent Social history.” Con- 
trasted with the tableau of “bundling” 
behind the stockade in the first section is 
that of an ultramodern young couple in 
an attitude of dalliance. They have re- 
tired to a box room because, “in recent 
times the guests frequently do not even 
speak to the hostess and she can not, 
without appearing to snoop, follow them 
into storerooms and down back stairs.” 
There is just enough truth in Mr. Ord- 
way’s mockery to give an edge to laughter. 
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TRANSITION. By Edwin Muir. New 
York: The Viking Press. $2.00. 


AVOW ALS. By George Moore. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


IRGINIA WOOLF, Mr. Muir re- 
marks, draws a picture of the 
contemporary writer producing his 
work “ with infinite pains and in almost 
total darkness.” If this be true of the 
writer, it is equally true of the contem- 
porary reader. Uncertainty of standards 
and their increasing “relativity” makes it 
well-nigh impossible to discover the 
significant literature of the time; in other 
words, to read good books. That is a task 
seldom accomplished by contemporaries 
in any age, but in ours it appears pe- 
culiarly hopeless. There are, to begin with, 
so few critics; many are called to review 
books; so few are chosen to understand 
them. In the face of these difficulties 
many intelligent persons turn resolutely 
to the classics, refusing to read a book 
written since 1900, or even since 1850; 
others put the dead line at the time when 
Juvenal and Martial closed the sylvan 
age of Roman writing. While such a stand 
displays elements of strength, it includes 
the temper of failure. Contemporary 
minds can never live with entire healthi- 
ness on the thoughts nourished before 
1900. The memories of old friends, old 
deeds, and old dinners are full of a blessed 
excellence, but no substitute for the 
breakfast or the work of the morning. 
One contemporary critic whose mind 
has a sufficiency both of background and 
of foreground to be a useful guide in the 
contemporary maze is Mr. Edwin Muir. 
Mr. Muir’s critical reputation, which is 
already considerable, rests upon a sensi- 
tive style and a wide knowledge. In the 
preface to “Transition” he acknowledges 
the temerity of writing about his own age. 
“A true judgment can only be passed by 
one who has a grasp of all the aspects of 
the case. In the case of contemporary 
literature we can be witnesses, defendants, 
or partisans; we can be nothing more.” 
Yet whether we will or no, we all make 
judgments of our contemporaries, and it 
is of the utmost importance that they be 
near the truth —of much more impor- 
tance for us, in fact, than for posterity. 
Hence, the reason for Mr. Muir’s book. 
“But what I have done,” he continues, 
“I have done seriously, thinking it right 
to treat my subjects with as much con- 
sideration as if they were dead.” 
Out of the thousands, Mr. Muir chooses 
only those contemporary writers who are 
strictly modern and who are representa- 





tive. The names of such authors as 


The Cleansing Pen of Criticism 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


Bennett or Shaw or Wells do not appear. 
They have written, some of them, notable 
books in the postwar era of European 
dissolution and rebirth, but they are 
not of that period. Mr. Muir’s choice for 
illustrating his thesis of transition is 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Virginia 
Woolf, Stephen Hudson, Aldous Huxley, 
Lytton Strachey, T. S. Eliot, Edith 
Sitwell, and Robert Graves. Particularly 





(Courtesy Boni & Liveright) 
GEORGE MOORE 
HE COVERS THE SWEEP OF ENGLISH PROSE IN 
A CONVERSATIONAL FASHION 


in his treatment of the greatly canonized 
and more greatly damned Joyce is his 
analysis rare and memorable. 


UIR writes: “We live in an inter- 
regnum between a world which 

has passed and one not born: not in a 
new order, but rather in the chaos where 
a new order must be preparing. . . . The 
progress of industrialism and the growth 
of cities have modified our feelings, our 
relations, our desires.’”” He mentions the 
now familiar, but still revolutionary, dis- 
coveries of science. “Nor can we do very 
much with them, for we are not so much 
conscious of them as of the universal 
uncertainty into which they plunge 
everything.” Science has given formulas 
for an entirely new world, industry has 
built it, but in the region of instinct and 
imagination we still live in an earlier and 
simpler time. It is literature’s task to 
acclimate our minds to the new concepts 
and actual conditions of the universe. 
“Living in a world intellectually formu- 
lated [my italics] the poet has to make it 
into a real one. His task is thus not so 








much to treat the universe of life as to 
evoke it.”” Meanwhile, Mr. Muir estimates 
the individual achievements of the repre- 
sentative dwellers in the valley of change, 
and guesses modestly at the collective 
trend of their work. Whether or not one 
can fully accept his theory of transition 
as the best critical label for our age, his 
development of the theory with its illus- 
trating representatives sheds much truth 
and much light on contemporary chaos. 


E go from study to drawing-room 

when we leave Mr. Muir for Mr. 
Moore. Or perhaps it is a transition from 
the office of the Nation and Atheneum to 
some chamber more comfortable and 
certainly more informal at Mr. Moore’s 
home on Ebury Street. . 

“ Avowals” gives to the general public 
what heretofore has been read by the 
buyers of Mr. Moore’s limited editions. 
In a loose, conversational fashion, the 
author, through 308 pages of dialogue 
with Mr. Gosse and Mr. Balderston, 
covers— among other matters — the: 
sweep of English prose. Mr. Moore 
develops or, rather, tests the theme which 
he acknowledges to have borrowed from 
Gosse: that English genius has gone into 
poetry. He does so by touching on and 
appraising most of the great English 
prose writers, especially of fiction from 
Defoe on. It leads him for reference, com- 
parison, and proof to other literatures, 
and results, in brief, in the fullest state- 
ment we have of the Moore canon of good 
taste in literature. His well-known aver- 
sions and delights are here, and many 
less well known. George Moore’s perfect 
prose writer is a Russian, Turgenev. His 
pages upon that master are beautiful and 
moving. His prime detestation is also a 
Russian, Tolstoy. But he does not fail 
in penetrating appreciation when he 
talks of Defoe, Fielding, Jane Austen, 
Kipling, Pater, Henry James, and many 
more. One of his supreme loves in Eng- 
lish prose is an American, Hawthorne. Of 
the latter’s portrait of Miss Hepzibah, 
he writes: 

How restrained and how full of serious- 

ness and dignity, a portrait that Balzac 

would have read twice over recognizing 
in it a vision as intense as his own and 


better balanced... 


For the reader the book is an excellent 
exercise of his own taste and discrimina- 
tion among some of the greatest and best 
books of the world. Not the least enter- 
taining part of the exercise is a discovery 
of Moore’s own faculties of appreciation 
in all their excellence and limitations. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Twelve Modern Apostles and Their Creeds. 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton, Bishop 
Charles L. Slattery, Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, and Others. New 
York: Duffield & Co. $2.50. 


ITH one exception, these “apos- 

tles” are leading men in their 
eleven denominations, from Roman Cath- 
olic to Quaker. They tell their separate 
versions of the story of the Christian 
Church. They are vital persons. But one 
of the twelve, Carl Van Doren, says he is 
an unbeliever. He is not an apostate, rail- 
ing against religion, but rather an austere 
truth seeker, assuming nothing. He says 
each discovery of a new truth brings him 
a vivid joy. He builds himself up, so far 
as he can, upon truth, and barricades him- 
self with it. Thus doing, he never sags 
into supersitition, but steadily grows more 
robust and blithe in his courage. However 
many fears he may prove unable to escape, 
he does not multiply them in his imagina- 
tion and then combat them with his wishes. 
The reader asks, “Is this really unbelief?” 
And, “How can one be blithe in a barri- 
cade?” To both questions there are indi- 
rect but adequate answers in the other 
chapters. 

Christianity, according to Dean Inge, 
who writes an introduction, is the religion 
of the dominant races of the earth, but 
having lost its infallibles, like the Bible, 
it must fall back upon the witness of the 
spiritual life. He does not tell us what this 
religion of the spirit is; the other church- 
men save the case by furnishing the 
essential as well as the distinctive contri- 
butions made by organized religion, so 
that we see the spirit has a body in each 
denomination, and a definite purpose — 
to stand or fall in its mission by the no- 
blest hypothesis, even the faith. What is 
most gratifying in such men as Dr. 
Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
Dr. Frank Mason North, and Dr. Edgar 
Y. Mullins is their magnanimous attitude 
to the other churches, while they hold to 
their own loyally. 

These essays were first published in the 
Forum, and they have a readable, journal- 
istic quality. They suggest a more ex- 
haustive study for the interested reader, 
in which the metaphysical elements of 
religion receive their proper and primary 
recognition. One seeks in this volume the 
deeper meaning of spiritual things, and 
concludes that the writers are practical 
men desirous of good feeling and good 
works, rather than students of theology 
and interpreters in an age of science. A 
valuable feature of the book is a brief 
statement of the history of each church, 
including its beliefs, numbers, and polity. 


The Reconstruction of Belief. By The Rt. 
Rev. Charles Gore, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


R. GORE’S noted studies, “ Belief in 
God,” “Belief in Christ,” and “The 

Holy Spirit and the Church,” are bound 
together in one volume, with a new intro- 
duction. Among churchmen, no one makes 
a better case than Dr. Gore for the tradi- 
tions of faith, purged and purified by 
modern learning. Because of his erudition 
and his modern spirit, Dr. Gore stands 
among the leaders of the philosophical 
school in religion, and his book is one 
among several that mark the close of a 
period. The new age has found a new 
method, which it pursues relentlessly 
without regard to tradition. It is based 
upon a “scientifically construed uni- 
verse,” and the facts thereof must furnish 
the basis of the faith of the future. No- 
body knows the new attitude better than 
the author, and he makes a stand that 
will be as a bulwark of defense for many 


churchmen. 
*x*x* kK *k * 


I Have This to Say. The Story of My 
Flurried Years. By Violet Hunt. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $3.50. 


“TT HAVE this to say ... and this 

. and this . . . and this!” cries 
Violet Hunt in what is described on the 
jacket as “one of the most surprising and 
interesting autobiographies that ever 
came out of England.” These memoirs, 
which appeared in an English edition last 
winter under the title of “The Flurried 
Years,” are now reissued in an American 
edition with the addition of an appendix — 
a most helpful appendix if one has not 
been previously acquainted with the 
writer’s history. 

Violet Hunt was involved in a lawsuit 
between Joseph Leopold Ford Madox 
Hueffer, who wrote under the name of 
Ford Madox Ford, and, to put it bluntly, 
Joseph Leopold Ford Madox Hueffer’s 
wife. She subsequently married Joseph 
Leopold. 

As an author, and as a charming 
woman, Violet Hunt had for her friends 
most of the celebrated writers of the 
modern day: Joseph Conrad, Henry 
James, W. H. Hudson, H. G. Wells, — 
she was said to be the inspiration of 
Beatrice in “Tono Bungay,” — and was 
acquainted with many others. In a will-o’- 
the-wisp manner she retales anecdotes of 
these, her friends, revealing their charac- 
ters as she knew them, describing the 
picturesque, stalwart figure of Hudson in 
his alert old age as he boarded a moving 


bus or came to tea more, as she modestly 
expressed it, for the sake of her tame owl, 
Ann Veronica, than to see her. She tells 
the rather tragic history of the English 
Review, the journal started by Joseph 
Leopold and Conrad. She tells of her 
share in the fight for women’s suffrage. 
There are some things no one tells; some 
things no woman tells; and some things 
a woman manages to tell without saying 
them. This is not the kind of autobiog- 
raphy that begins “I was born in Sussex 
in 1879 . . .” Violet Hunt is too feminine 
for that. She begins with a reference to 
the “greatest affair of all” in life, with a 
few remarks about love and matrimony, 
and then, barely stopping for a period, 
draws a quick and vivid picture of Oscar 
Wilde as she remembered him in her 
childhood days. 

The book is to be read au gallop, 
pursuing the author through the pages 
of her very entertaining and truly “flur- 
ried” life. 

**e Ke K * 


Everybody's Pepys. Abridged: and edited 
by O. F. Morshead. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.50. 


AMUEL PEPYS’ original diary, 
which was contained in the Pepys 
Library at Magdalene College, was first 
+ published in 1825. This early edition was 
later enlarged into what is known as the 
“Braybrooke” edition of 1854. Still, only 
a fraction of the text was used, and the 
first complete edition for the public was 
the ten volumes arranged by Wheatley, 
which came out in 1893-1899 and con- 
tained the full text of Pepys’ diary. In 
1923 this standard edition was published 
in three volumes of India paper, still 
large enough to appall some who had never 
read their Pepys. To them this abridged 
edition will be welcome — six hundred 
pages of selections carefully chosen in 
order to retain the full sequence of the 
record. It is lightened considerably by the 
pleasing illustrations from E. H. Shep- 
ard’s nimble, humorous pencil. The pic- 
tures vivify the background Pepys draws. 
of London in the 1660’s, — the market- 
place, the Thames Embankment, the 
muddy lanes’ where 
“dropped one of her galoshes,”” — London 
during the plague and the great fire. 
Pepys himself seems more human than 
ever under the hand of Mr. Shepard in 
the sketches of him having his hair cut 
while a boy plays on the “viallin,” or 
“in a mighty heat of anger,” or kiss- 
ing his wife in the kitchen on New Year’s. 
morning, and, yawning to his candle, 
“so to bed.” 


Lady Batten’ 
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What the World Is Doing 





(International) 
COL. FRANK L. SMITH 


CONTRARY TO THE ADVICE OF HIS FRIENDS, 
THE REPUBLICAN SENATOR-ELECT FROM ILLI- 
NOIS HAS ACCEPTED APPOINTMENT TO THE 
LATE SENATOR MCcKINLEY'’S SEAT IN THE SHORT 
SESSION, FROM WHICH HE FACES EXCLUSION’, 


HE even tenor of the Senate’s 
way has been rudely interrupted by 
Col. Frank L. Smirn’s definite 
acceptance of the Senatorial appointment 
tendered him by Gov. Len Smatt of 
Illinois. Colonel SmirH was 
ge £0 elected on November 2 to 
ar Smith : 
the Senate of the seventieth 
Congress which would mean, of course, 
that he would not come to Washington 
until December, 1927. But Senator 
McKin-ey’s death left Illinois minus one 
of her representatives in the Upper House; 
Governor Smatt decided that the State’s 
voters had adequately indicated their 
desire to have Colonel Situ in the Sen- 
ate, and he therefore appointed him. But 
if the voters of Illinois want SmirH, the 
Senate flatly does not; and from all present 
indications, he will not even be accorded 
the indulgence given to some other ac- 
credited elected Senators of being seated 
first and investigated afterwards. In this 
case, the Senate is going to investigate 
first, and a resolution offered by Senator 
Asuurst of Arizona provides that “the 
qualifying oath be not administered” to 
him while Senator Reep’s Campaign 
Investigating Committee prepares its 
report upon the Illinois primary election 
expenditures. 
The particular objection to Colonel 
SMITH is not only the fact that he spent 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


$458,782 to defeat Senator McKin-ey, 
but that a gift of $125,000 was included in 
. the expenditures whose 
cecal donor was Samuet InsuLt, 
public utility millionaire. 
Situ, as head of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission with authority over rates 
which the InsuLL companies should 
charge, was adjudged to have been un- 
duly affected by accepting such a gift. 
There were others, too, from other utility 
men in IIlinois whose interest in SMITH’s 
success was adjudged to have been some- 
thing more than incidental. And so the 
Senate feels that SmitH should not be 
seated. Not only has his candidacy an- 
tagonized those already opposed to him, 
but former friends seem now to have 
turned against him for accepting Gov- 
ernor SMALL’s nomination and precipi- 
tating the bitter fight over his admission 
in this short session. Senator Watson of 
Indiana is said to have spent precious 
and expensive minutes pleading with him 
over long-distance telephone to refuse 
the nomination. And Senator Watson 
has now sadly joined the ranks of those 
who say that if he presents himself, he 
must be prepared to take the con- 
sequences of his temerity. 

The Senate has been aroused to action 
by reports of bartering Federal offices — 
particularly among postmasters — and 
an investigation is to be made into condi- 

tions in various States. 
~~ Office Freperick Rusn’s article 

uses. 

in THE INDEPENDENT for 
December 4, “Republicans for Revenue 
Only,” which disclosed conditions in 
Tennessee, was responsible for arousing 
a large slice of opinion in Washington to 
the necessity of such an investigation. 
Senator Witi1am J. Harris of Georgia 
brought the matter up in the Senate, 
demanding that an investigation be made 
of conditions in his own State at least. 
But other Senators took up the matter, 
among them Norris of Nebraska, who 
urged that the entire country be covered 
by the investigation. The specific implica- 
tion is, of course, that Federal offices and 
the promise of them are not only used to 
tie individuals to certain parties and 
factions within the parties, but that they 
are sometimes actually sold. The resolu- 
tion has been referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of which Senator Norris is 
chairman. This Committee will decide 
upon the scope of the investigation and 
make its recommendations to the Senate 
as a whole. 

No little surprise was occasioned in 
Congress on December 18 when Chairman 


BuTLer of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs read his bill authorizing the 
_ construction, “in the fu- 
ee ture,” of ten light cruisers 
of ten thousand tons each, 
and stated at the same time that his 
proposal had the support of President 
Coo.tpcE. Inasmuch as the President, in 
his recent message to Congress, said that 
no appropriations were to be urged for the 
construction of three cruisers authorized 
in 1924, his support of the Butler bill 
seemed to indicate a radical change of 
heart. Although sentiment in both Houses 
is apparently friendly to such a measure, 
it is feared that, unless backed up by 
appropriations and plans for immediate 
construction, the passage of the bill 
would constitute nothing more than a 
gesture on the part of the United States 
to impress the other powers. Senator 
Epwarps of New Jersey declared on 
December 20 that unless the Lower 
House provided for the necessary ap- 
propriations, he himself would propose 
an amendment to that effect when the 
bill should be presented to the Senate. 
President Coo.ipcE, however, shows no 
disposition to favor any appropriation at 
the present time. 

The feeling has been growing in Wash- 
ington that the United States was falling 
far behind Great Britain and Japan in 
the construction of noncapital ships, and 
that unless something was done at once, 
we might soon be overtaken in cruiser 
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HERR STRESEMANN 


GERMANY'S MASTER DIPLOMAT AND REPRE- 

SENTATIVE TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

LEAVES THE ASSEMBLY HALL AT GENEVA 
AFTER THE SESSION 
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(Keystone) ' 


JAPAN'S NEXT RULER 


PRINCE REGENT HIROHITO WILL COME TO THE 

JAPANESE THRONE IN THE EVENT OF THE 

DEATH OF HIS FATHER, WHO IS NOW CRITI- 
CALLY STRICKEN WITH PNEUMONIA 


armaments by Italy and even France. 
In the event of a conference for the 
discussion of the reduction of naval 
armaments, President CooLipGE would 
reserve the right to recall or curtail any 
part of the act of authorization. No action 
on the measure is expected, however, 
until after the holiday recess. 

The Cabinet of Chancellor WiLHELM 
Marx, which took office in Germany on 
May 17, 1926, fell on December 17. 
Chancellor Marx immediately tendered 
the resignations of himself 
and all his associates to 
President von HInDEN- 
BURG. It is not likely that a new govern- 
ment will be formed until the middle of 
January, however. Former Chancellor 
LUTHER is now in South America, and it 
is said that he has been summoned home, 
perhaps with a view to his reassuming the 
duties which he relinquished last May. 
The defeat of the Marx Government was 
brought about by a coalition of the Na- 
tionalists, Socialists, Communists, In- 
dustrialists, and the strongly reactionary 
Vélkisch, following the Socialists’ in- 
troduction of a lack of confidence motion 
the previous day. The quarrel which re- 
sulted in the crisis was of a minor nature 
—a remark by Herr Scuouz, a member 
of the Peoples’ party, that if the Govern- 
ment were reformed through a “big 
coalition” he would rather have National- 
ists than Socialists, is said to have angered 
the Socialists to the point of introducing 
their motion. They believed that Herr 
ScHOLz’s statement was inspired by the 
Government. The trouble had been brew- 
ing for some time, however, and at the 
basis of it was the policy of Dr. GessLer, 
War Minister, toward the Reichswehr, 
limited to 100,000 men by the Treaty 
of Versailles. For the Nationalists thought 


German 
Cabinet Falls 


of the Reichswehr as a nucleus around 
which was to be built an army for revenge 
against the former enemies of Germany, 
while to the Socialists, it represented a 
protective unit against the plots of the 
Nationalists. To Dr. GessLeER, apparently, 
it presented a different aspect, but neither 
of the two important factions was satisfied 
with his administration of it. Count 
Westarp, fiery leader of the Nationalists, 
offered to support Chancellor Marx’s 
Government provided the Cabinet were 
reformed to give portfolios to members of 
his party. When this request was refused, 
he threw in the vote of his faction with the 
Socialists, declaring that it was impossible 
to work with a Cabinet which had such 
difficulty in obtaining a majority each 
time a vote was necessary. 

A recent Associated Press dispatch 
from President Apotro D1az of Nicara- 
gua expresses his fear for the life of his 
Government if aid is not forthcoming 
from the United States to 
halt the landing of arms and 
ammunition which he 
alleges the Mexican Government is send- 
ing to the Liberals who are attempting 
his overthrow. “The Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment can quite easily dominate any 
revolution by Nicaraguan Liberals 
alone. .. . But a Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment supported by go per cent of the 
people would not permanently withstand 
a revolution made by Io per cent aided 
by arms, money, supplies, and military 
personnel furnished by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment.” President D1az’ Government 
has been recognized by the United States, 


Nicaragua 
Plaintive 





(Wide World) 


and there are at present four cruisers and 
two destroyers in Nicaraguan waters to 
protect the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens there. 

Premier Raymonp Poincaré has ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible and 
pushed through the French budget be- 
fore the Christmas recess. Forty billion 

francs make up this largest 


— of all French budgets, of 
Balatsed Which 22,500,000,000 is de- 


voted to administration of 
the internal debt. Although allowing of 
the budget by Parliament by no means 
indicates that the franc is near stabiliza- 
tion, it shows a beginning. Provision is 
made for a sinking fund which will begin 
retirement of the troublesome internal 
debt, and issue of the one-month bonds 
has been halted while interest charges 
have been reduced on the three, six, and 
nine months’ maturities. A new issue is to 
be made of two-year bonds to bear interest 
at six per cent. In other words, under 
Premier Poincaré’s direction a real start 
is being made toward clearing up the in- 
ternal debt situation, and laying ground- 
work for real stabilization of the franc. 
The whole matter of revision of the 
international debt settlements was 
dragged into the light again on December 
19 when forty-two members of the Faculty 
of Political Science at Co- 
Revision of lumbia University joined in 
Debts Urged issuing a statement over 
their signatures urging an 
international conference in the near future 
to reconsider the question of debt pay- 
ments and reparations adjustments. The 





THE RELIEF OF VINDICATION 


FORMER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR ALBERT B. FALL, ATTORNEY HOGAN, AND EDWARD L. DOHENY, 
WEARING SMILES OF TRIUMPH AFTER THEIR ACQUITTAL BY A FEDERAL JURY FOLLOWING ONE OF THE 
MOST BITTER AND ACRIMONIOUS TRIALS EVER HELD IN A WASHINGTON COURT ROOM 
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statement maintained that eventually 
such a reconsideration would become 
inevitable, and that the sooner it was 
made, the sooner would the economic 
fabric of the former combatants be re- 
stored to something like its prewar in- 
tegrity. In particular, the plea attacks the 
formula attached to the phrase “capacity 
to pay” and states that the arbitrary 
judgment of the present as to what shall 
be the ability of future generations to 
meet their international obligations can- 
not but be unjust and inaccurate. The 
statement further criticized the existing 
debt settlement provisions as liable, if 
adhered to, to undermine the good will 
which was now gradually being strength- 
ened between the nations of Europe, and 
to nullify the provisions of the Locarno 
Treaties which were functioning at the 
present time even more satisfactorily 
than their originators had dared to hope. 
As President Nico.as Murray BuTLer 
pointed out in his indorsement of the 
action of his faculty, no brief was held 
for complete cancellation of the war 
debts, but rather a realignment of pay- 
ments and reduction where such a thing 
was feasible. 

What reaction has thus far been ex- 
pressed at Washington seems to be on the 
whole unfavorable. Gerrarp B. Win- 
ston, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
and secretary of the American Allied War 
Debt Commission, considers, with the 
Administration, that the debt question is 
now closed, and states that any further 
action that might be taken would have to 
receive its inception in Congress. Senator 
REED Smoor of Utah, in a typically 
caustic statement, said: “I think Congress 
will decide the settlement without the aid 
of those people. It will certainly feel able 
to do so.” Senator Boran, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, said 
that any revision would imply further 
cancellation, to which he felt opposed, 
although he had not examined the state- 
ment carefully. The President stands pat 
on the debt question, and although he is 
reported to be acquainted with the Co- 
lumbia statement, feels that such a pro- 
posal is inopportune at this time. 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Lanois, 
commissioner-general of organized base- 
ball, made public on December 21 two 
letters linking the names of Ty Coss of 
the Detroit Tigers and Tris 
SPEAKER of Cleveland with 
the third scandal attached 
to professional ball since the World War. 
In brief, the case, as explained by Judge 
Lanpis, implicates the two veteran man- 
agers in a conspiracy to throw the game 
of September 25, 1919, between Detroit 
and Cleveland to Coss’s team. Cleveland 
had made certain of second place in the 
pennant race, and in order to finish third, 
Detroit needed to win this final game of 
the season. Accordingly, so runs the re- 
port, Coss, Speaker, Woop, and Leon- 


Baseball 
Scandal 


ARD, the two last-named famous pitchers 
now retired, arranged that the outcome of 
the game should be “fixed,” and that 
those concerned should pool tlteir bets on 
the Tigers. The letters subsequently writ- 
ten by Coss and Woop to Leonarp who 
gave them to Lanois are alleged to refer 
to these negotiations. 

Coss, at a hearing before the Com- 
missioner at Chicago, denied that he had 
ever laid wagers on a baseball game, or 
that he had ever conspired to throw a 

,. game, and said that he 
one believed that Leonarp 
wished to embarrass him for 
letting the pitcher go to a coast team in 
1925. SPEAKER, in a similar denial, laid the 
revelation of his letter to LEQNARD to 
personal animosity due to his failure to 
engage the player when Detroit released 
him. The fact that Copp and SPEAKER 
both retired at the close of last season adds 
color to Lanpis’ charges. But contrary to 
the statement of Ban Jounson, President 
of the American League, Coss maintains 
that his resignation and the scandal which 
was imminent at that time, had no con- 
nection. SPEAKER’s resignation, according 
to report, came at the request of the 
Cleveland club for reasons not made 
clear. 

Whatever the outcome of the present 
unpleasant situation, professional base- 
ball cannot help but suffer as a result. Not 
since the famous crooked World’s Series 
between Chicago and Cin- 
cinnati in 191g, after which 
eight players were barred 
from further major league participation, 
has the “sport” been so sadly laid open 
to question. 

It is now the Army’s turn to hold the 
spotlight in the air. A few weeks ago two 
Navy ’planes attempted a nonstop flight 
from Norfolk, Virginia, to Panama, but 
__ owing to defective oiling 

alent ystems, were forced down 

in the Caribbean Sea. Now 
five Army ’planes are well launched on an 
18,500 mile Pan-American flight. They 
left Kelly Field near San Antonio, Texas, 
in the morning of December 21, and 
hopped off from Brownsville the next 
morning on the rest of their trip through 
Mexico and Central and South America. 
The trip has been termed a “‘good will” 
flight, and the pilots of the big amphibian 
machines carry numerous messages of 
greeting to other Governments. It is not 
expected that the flyers will return to this 
country before May, 1927. 

Emperor Yosuiuito of Japan, who has 
been critically ill with pneumonia for 
some weeks, and whose condition on 
December 19 was so serious that his 

death was expected at any 
Japan Hopes moment, was reported on 
December 22 as past the 
crisis of his illness and in a fair way to 
recover, although the least sign of a re- 
lapse might bring the end. The Prince 


Another 
Black Eye 





(Keystone) 
AN OLD TIMER IN TROUBLE 
TY COBB, VETERAN MANAGER-PLAYER OF THE 
DETROIT TIGERS, WITH TRIS SPEAKER OF 
CLEVELAND HAS BEEN CALLED BEFORE 
JUDGE K. M. LANDIS TO ANSWER CHARGES OF 
CONSPIRACY TO “ FIX’ A BASEBALL GAME 
BETWEEN DETROIT AND CLEVELAND IN THE 
FALL OF 1919 


Regent and his consort, together with 
Cabinet officials and numerous court 
physicians, have been in constant at- 
tendance at the bedside of the aged ruler 
in the royal villa at Hayama. In Tokyo, 
business and preparations for the cele- 
bration of the holidays have been brought 
practically to a standstill, while the people 
have resorted to prayers for the life of 
the monarch. 

Affairs in Jugoslavia have been mud- 
dling along from bad to worse during 
the last few weeks. Premier Uzunovitcx, 
after a fortnight’s struggle to form a 
Cabinet, has given up and 
handed his resignation to 
the King, who immediately 
appointed his former tutor, and former 
Premier, Liosa Davipovicu, to take 
over the Government and get a Cabinet 
together. Since the death on December 
10 of former Premier NicHotas Pasuicu, 
his political opponent, Steran Rapitcu, 
has been openly seeking power in the 
triple state of Jugoslavia. But his abilities 
to weld any sort of cohesion into the 
antagonistic factions of this Balkan focal 
point are not so marked as to militate 
in his favor. The new Premier’s task, 
which he seems justly to regard as almost 
hopeless of accomplishment, is to bring 
together the eleven parties, including 
his own, which must be heeded, and to 
select a working Cabinet that will be 
acceptable to all—Conservatives and 


Jugoslavian 
Premier Falls 


. Radicals, Croats, Slovenes, and Serbs 


alike. With the economic unrest in the 
country what it is, little progress or 
harmony can be expected for some time 
to come. 
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Minnesota: Modern or 


Mediaeval? 
(Continued from page 9) 


Discussion Club, a scrappy little radical 
dared Dr. Riley to debate him, saying, 
“This is the sixth time that I have chal- 
lenged you”; but the Fundamentalist 
champion was silent. Dr. Riley wants to 
debate only the head of a university 
department. This is clever. He knows that 
his followers will early pack the house 
to the doors if such a debate is staged, and 
that when a popular vote is taken he will 
be credited with defeating a scientist. 
No wonder, than, that he has won four- 
teen out of fifteen such debates, and no 
wonder that no professor is willing to 
engage in such a mock contest. 

In view of all the circumstances, it is 
not strange that, once curiosity had been 
satisfied, Dr. Riley’s university audiences 
slowly dwindled, and that the comments 
of the student Minnesota Daily appeared 
under such headings as “A Nice Looking 
Man” and “A Good Speaker.” At pres- 
ent there appears to be little interest at 
the university in the evolutionary con- 
troversy. Fundamentalist students, who 
are probably in the minority, have nothing 
to say. Evolutionists seem to feel that too 
much has been said already. In this they 
are mistaken. Now is the time to talk, and 
to talk incessently, of the supreme im- 
portance of freedom of research and of 
teaching. Next year may be too late. 

Prediction is a dangerous thing, but 
some few probabilities seem virtual cer- 
tainties. First, an antievolution bill will 
be introduced in the 1927 session of the 
Minnesota Legislature. Second, it will 
have strong backing, and will be opposed 
chiefly by the State University and by a 
few Modernist and liberal clergymen. 
Third, the newspapers of the State will 
tend toward the Fundamentalist view, 
simply as a matter of policy. Months ago 
a leading Minneapolis paper prepared its 
readers for this attitude by an editorial in 
which it explained that since it is not 
feasible to teach both evolution and direct 
creation in the university, it is only fair 
to teach neither! Fourth, the great major- 
ity of the people of the State will be 
passively in favor of the proposed bill. 

Will an antievolution law be passed? 
Very possibly. Much depends upon Dr. 
Riley’s ability to weld the conservatives — 
Baptists, Lutherans, and Methodists — of 
the State into a fighting unit. There are 
denominational jealousies aplenty in 
Minnesota, and many Fundamentalists 
who have no love for Dr. Riley and no 
intention of serving in a campaign which 
will redound to his glory. There is never- 


theless grave danger that the liberals of. 


Minnesota may be defeated through fail- 
ure to realize the seriousness of the 
situation. The Fundamentalists have the 
numbers, money, and will to succeed. 





Only superior organization can stop them. 
This the scientists and liberals of Min- 
nesota do not seem to comprehend. It ts 


| therefore*more than possible that they 


may not awake till they find their schol- 
ars fleeing from the State as from a plague, 
and their State University given over to 
dogmatists and obscurantism. 


The Funeral March of a 
Marionette 
(Continued from page 12) 


The policeman who, patrolling stolidly 
his cheerless beat, had marked the trio 
underneath the lamp, was moved, in fact, 
by little more than idle curiosity. Less 
from suspicion as to what they were 
about than to relieve monotony he had 
drawn near. His attitude, when he had 
strode majestically into the circle of the 
light, was rather condescendingly benev- 
olent than menacing. 

Alf, hanging back, and following slightly 
in the rear, stopped now a pace or two 
away. He could see little George stiffen 
defensively before his natural enemy, 
could see the Jove-like form above stoop 
ponderously, with slow, inquiring dignity. 

Yet he himself stood fixed and motion- 
less. A strange inertia held him as in a 
dream. For a little while the presence of 
the constable was even reassuring and 
consoling. Not that they would escape a 
beating when they all got home. They 
would get thrashed for certain if old 
Gus were really ill and had to go to the 
hospital again. It was his fault. Dully he 
wondered what would happen to the 
money in the cap. 

But as at length he roused himself and 
walked reluctantly toward the light, a 
vague misgiving haunted him again, a 
dark uncertainty. The policeman’s man- 
ner was no longer jocular, amused. His 
expression had grown curious, then puz- 
zled, gravely dubious, serious, finally — 
and something else. . 

Alf, with a sudden terror dragging at 
his limbs, ran forward. He caught his 
brother’s arm, and, as he did so, tears of 
which he could not tell the meaning 
started in his eyes. 

By this time little George, though still 
uncomprehending, was crying, too. 





Correspondence 


Intermarriage Scored 
New York. 


To the Editor of Tut INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

Mr. Robert H. Hallowell of Boston has 
called to our attention a paragraph in an 
article written by A. R. Lawton and 
published in THe INDEPENDENT of No- 
vember 20, in which there is a statement 


that the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People expressly 
advocates intermarriage. 

I quote below a paragraph from our 


annual report for 1925 which fairly states - 


the position of this association on inter- 
marriage. 


In the days not so long gone by the As- 
sociation was often criticised and most 
bitterly because of its unafraid stand on 
this question. Opponents of the Associa- 
tion, in order to do the greatest injury 
possible, branded it as a “miscegenation 
society.” This question still remains a 
test of the courage and sincerity of those 
who profess to stand for racial justice. The 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People has never “pussy 
footed” on the question, but has always 
met it squarely on the ground of common 
sense and common justice. It has based its 
stand of opposition to anti-intermarriage 
laws on the following reasons: that 
marriage should be entirely a matter of 
individual choice between persons who 
are eligible to enter the marriage contract 
under the general laws of the land; that 
the Negro cannot in self respect consent 
to have himself written down in the statute 
books as something outside and beneath 
the human race; that every such law 
sweeps away from colored girls and women 
the protection, legal recourse and remedy, 
where white men are concerned, to which 
they are entitled as well as all other girls 
and women; that the enactment of such 
laws does not stop inter-mixture but sets 
the stamp of legal approval upon con- 
cubinage, bastardy and the degradation of 
colored women, deprived by the provi- 
sions of these laws of the protection of 
matrimony. 

James WELDON JoHNsoN. 











Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 
Harper's Magasine—Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and the announce- 
ments of a large number of Tourist jae. 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will publish 
each month the no for Europe and other 
—— together with the dates of special tours 
and cruises. 
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BOOK LOVERS | 
Want distinctive STORIES 


Novels, books on Social, Economic, and 
Political problems, History, Biography, 
Travel, Adventure, Essays, Poems serious 
and humorous, etc. We examine and pub- 
lish any work found available. Your free 
copy, Books that get Public Hearing, ex- 
plains our service to Authors. 

Send for it now 
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AUTOGRAPHS WANTED. Good prices will 
be given for desirable letters written by Roosevelt, 
ilson, Harding, Lincoln, Andrew Johnson, Zachary 
Taylor, John Adams, Washington, Franklin, John 
Paul Jones, Poe, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Mark Twain, 
John Howard Payne, Lafcadio Hearn and other dis- 
tinguished Americans. Poems, Hymns and other ms. 
of famous authors particularly desired. Miscellaneous 
collections p 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
Free catalogue of French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German books. State language desired. 
SCHOENHOF'’S 
(Established 1856) 
387 ‘Washington St. 





Boston, Mass. 








When you think of books think of 
THE R. L. JAMES BOOK Co. 
116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Send for Our Catalogues of Old and New Books 





IRISH TERRIERS 


Individuality — gameness — adaptability 
DR. DRATZ 
Hammond Building Missouli, Montana 








FOR QUICK SALE 
Big, fine, registered Police pups, three months 
oie, A > and $20. Bull pups from imported 
0 and $15. One brood matron Ger- 
po Silice, $50. I must sell. 


Edina N. R. HATFIELD Missouri 














HOUNDS 
High-class coonhounds, combination hunters, 
rabbithounds: trial. Catalogue, 5 cents. 


CLAYTON KENNELS 
Finger Tennessee 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Funerat Marcu oF A MARIONETTE. I. 
What is a marionette? If you have ever seen a 
marionette show, describe it to the class. 2. In what 
city is the scene of this story laid? How do you 
know? 3. Identify body, Ceur de Lion, Big Ben, 
Millais, Guy. 4. What old custom were the children 
following when they pulled Gus about the streets in 
search of coins? Look up and tell orally the story of 
Guy Fawkes. 5. In what sort of home do you think 
Alf and George belonged? Point out specific pas- 
sages to bear up your belief. 6. How does the author 
little by little create an atmosphere of suspense and 
apprehension concerning the strange passenger in 
the soap-box trolley? Have you a clear visual im~ 
age of him in your mind? 7. At what point in the 
story did you first guess that Gus was alive? What 
made you think so? 8. What sort of creature was he? 
What happened to him during the ride? 9. Why did 
Alf’s mood change on the way? Explain the effect 
that this change had on little George? 10. Why did 
Alf deny so vehemently that Gus had anything to 
do with his mood? 11. Comment on the ending. Did 
it satisfy you? Why or why not? Explain the curious 
action of the policeman at the close. 12, Whatdo you 
think happened next? What did the policeman do or 
say? Write a sequel to the story, in which you de- 
scribe the home-coming of the two boys. 13. Notice 
the vivid details in the many descriptions through- 
out the story. What original figures do you find? 
14. Write a description of a winter scene in your own 
city. Try to make the picture so vivid that your 
readers will see exactly what you yourself have 
in mind. 15. What emotions are aroused by the 
three characters in the story? Comment on the 
manner in which the author has created these 
emotional effects. 


Minnesota: Mopern or Mepra€va-? 1. Give an 
account of the noted preceding battle between 
“Fundamentalist theology and modern science.” 2, 
Try writing out in a single paragraph what you con- 
sider the essential factors in the problem. As you 
will probably find yourself definitely allied upon one 
side or the other, express in a second paragraph your 
reasons for your position. Or, if you find that you 
are undecided, explain why you find the question 
baffling. 3. Explain briefly the situation in Minne 
sota. 4. What seems to be Dr. Riley’s attitude 
toward science. 5. What does he imply when, in his 
reply to Professor Metcalfe, Dr. Riley says, “I have 
no vestigial organs in my body.”? 6. By quoting the 
reply which Dr. Riley made to the student inquiring 
about the fact of parthenogenesis, what attitude 
toward the controversy does Mr. Tarrant reveal? 7. 
Why does it seem easier for Dr. Riley to combat the 
social scientist rather than the biologist and geol- 
ogist? 8. Comment upon each of the three phases of 
the Fundamentalist campaign. Which one of these 
do you find most interesting? 9. Comment in detail 
on the addresses which Dr. Riley gave at the State 
University. What methods, according to the essay- 
ist, did he follow? What use did he make of the 
remains known as Pithecanthropus erectus and 
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Back Stace 1n WasutncrTon. 1. Study the attack 
upon President Coolidge’s assertions that prohibi- 
tion, taxation, and foreign relations should be 
treated in a nonpartisan manner. Recall the fact 
that President Coolidge has thought this problem 
through and has been willing to give them out as his 
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matured convictions, knowing, of course, that in the 
very nature of the case he would be called upon to 
defend them. As a supporter of the President, write 
an editorial in his defense. Or, as a strong partisan 
Democratic editor, write a comment supporting the 
views expressed in this INDEPENDENT article. In 
either case, be sure that your method is logically 
sound rather than blindly assertive. 
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